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WORDS. 


Words, household words, that linger on, 
When household love is past, 

And keep our childhood’s tender tone 
About us to the last ; 

Like pleasant streams that murmur yet, 
Of valleys far and green, 

And make the pilgrim’s heart forget 
The deserts spread between : 

For sin and sorrow have no part 

In that bright Ennoe of the heart. 


Words, words of hope—oh, long believed 
As oracles of old! 

When stars of promise have deceived, 
And beacon-fires grown cold ; 

Though still upon Time’s stormy steeps 
Such sounds are faint and few, 

Yet oft from cold and stranger lips 
Heth fallen that blessed dew, 

That like the rock kept rain remain‘d, 

When many a fairer fount was drain’d. 


Words, words of love,—the ocean pearl 
May slumber far and deep, 

Though tempests wake or breezes curl 
The wave that hides its sleep ; 

So deep in Memory’s hidden cells, 
The winds of Life pass o'er 

Those treasured words whose music swells 
Perchance for us no more : 

But, Memnon-like, its echoes fill 

The early ruined temples stiil. 


Words, mighty words, we see your power 
vw here’er the sun looks down 
On forest tree or fortress tower, 
Or desert bare and brown ; 
The power that by old Tiber’s wave, 
Could rouse the Roman ire, , 
And wake to war the Indian Brave, 
Beside his council fire, 
Or call the flower of Gothic shields 
To find their rest in Syrian fields. 


And yet that power is with us still, 
To wake the waves of strife, 
Or breathe in tones of love that thrill 
The sweetest chords of life : 
But if from mortal lips are poured 
Such spells of wondrous might, 
What glorious wisdom filled his word 
Who spuke—anp THERE was Licur! 
Well may that mighty Word restore 
The morning of the world once more. 
Stranorlar, Feb. 9, 1843. Francis Bacwn. 


THE SNOWDROP. 


BY THE REV. H. STOWELL, M. A. 


Pale daughter of winter, thou emblem of woe, 
Bespangled with ice-gems, embedded in snow, 

I love thee, ail lowly reclining thy head, 

As pure as the tear-drop an angel might shed ; 

So gently enduring the pitiless storm, 

It will not, it cannot, despoil thy frail form. 

Let others despise thee, and choose for their bowers, 
The prondest of plants, and the richest of flowers ; 
To me thou art welcome, meek emblem of woe, 
Though spangled with ice-gems, and mantled with snow. 
Let lightsomer flowers bedeck the gay breast— 

On my wounded bosom the pale one shail rest ; 
Like thee, | have suffered the wild winter gale ; 
Like thee, I have oftimes been lonely and pale , 
Nor will | at storms nor at blightings repine, 

If only thy pureness and patience be mine. 





THE ADVERTISING SYSTEM. 
{In the last Edinburgh Review there is a capital and very amusing article 
under this title, from which we make the following extracts :) 


Auctioueers have a prescriptive claim to a little harmless exaggeration ; and 
their advertisements are models of the Irish or flowery style of composition 
Mr. George Robins takes a high rank amongst them ; yet even he must yield 
the palm to Mr. Christie, of hanging-wood notoriety. To his eloqnence we 
are indebted for one of the late Lord Erskine’s cleverest speeches, made on 
behalf of a client who had purchased a farm on the faith of Mr. Christie's de- 
scription ; in which an extensive lawn, a commanding situation, a view of the 
Needles, and a billiard-room, were mentioned :— 


“To show you, gentlemen, how egregiously my client has been deceived 
by the defendant's rhetoric, | will tell you what this exquisite and enchanting 
place actually turned out to be, when my cliewt—who had paid the deposit on 
the faith of Mr. Christie's advertisement—went down, in the fond anticipations 
of his heart, to thisearthly paradise. When he got there, nothing was found 
to correspond to what he had too unwarily expected. There was a house, to 
be sure, and that is all; for it was nodding to its fall, and the very rats instinc 
tively had quitted it. It stood, it is true, in a commanding situation; for it 
commanded all the winds and rains of heaven. As for lawn, he could find no- 
thing that deserved the name, unless it was a small yard, in which, with some 
contrivance, a washerwoman might hang half-a-dozen shirts. There was, how- 
ever, a dirty lane that ran close to it; and, perhaps, Mr. Christie may con- 
tend that it was an error of the press, and, therefore, for “lawn,” we most 
read ** jane." But where is the billiard-room! exclaimed the plaintiff, in the 
agony of disappomtment. At last he was conducted to a roum in the attic, 
the ceiling of which was so low that a man could not stand upright in it ; and, 
therefore must, per force, put himself into the posture of a billiard-player 


Seeing th Mr. Christie, by the magic of his eloquence, converted the place 
into a billiard-room. But the fine view of the Needles. gentlernen, where 
was it’ N 


such thing was to be seen; and my poor clent might as we 
have looked fur a needle in a bottle of hay.” 

The result proved that it is useless to snatch 5 grace beyond the reach of 
art, unless it be also beyond the reach of law. ‘ 


+} orders hav 


It is a humiliating confession to make, but Authors undonbtedly come next ; 
and we are by no means sure that they would not take precedence of even 
quack-doctors and auctioneers, if the amount of charlatanry were estimated 
by either the money or ingenuity expended on it. It is considered hardly 
worth a publisher's while to publish a cheap or single-volume book, since forty 
or fifty pounds must be laid out in advertisements to give any publication a 
chance. 
the newspapers insert for about a third more than the price of the ordinary and 
avowed advertisement. When an author has succeeded in getting a few fa 
vourable opinions from the press, whether purchased in this manner, procured 
by favour, or spontaneously afforded, he puts forth an advertisement like the 
following :* 
, “In octavo, handsomely bound, 

“ Georce Sreruens’s Dramatic Poem, tun Huncartan Davourer —By 
tha Author of the Tragedies of Gertrude and Beatrice, the Vampire, Monte- 
zuma, the Patriot, &c. ‘ We are confident it would bave eminent success on 
the stage.’’—Salopian Journal. ‘* Would, we doubt not, be popular on the 
stage.'—United Service Gazette. ‘Effective situations. If well acted, it 
could not fail of ®uccess."—-New Bell's Messenger. ‘ Worthy of the stage in 
its best days. “—The Courier. ‘ Greatly to be regretted that there is not a fair 
field for the representation of such plays as this.'"—Conservative Journal. ‘If 
performed, would confirm and establish Mr. Stephens’s fame, and hand it down 
to posterity.'—Liverpool Mail. ‘The plot is deeply interesting.'—Hereford 
Journal. * We are satisfied, if it were acted, it would be considered one of 
the most intensely interesting of our stock plays."—Liverpool Standard. * A 
few practised playwrights exclusively possess the ears of managers. This 
play was rejected, not on account of deficient merit, but because there was no 
likelihood of an opening.’—Gloucesiter Chronicle. ‘We regret that the con 
densation of this drama, which received the most flattering recommendation 
of Mr. Macready, has not been permitted to delight an English audience.’— 
Cambridge Chronicle. ‘ The character, powerfully delineated by George 
Stephens, yields to no character produced on the modern stage. The story is 
well conceived, highly wrought, and related in the warm earnest language of 
true poetry.’—The Courier * We have no doubt that it would prove success 
ful, were the stage open to the productions for which Mr. Stephens'’s genius 
is so well «dapted. —The Kent Herald. ‘For plot, incident, character, and 
style, a valuable additiou to our available stock of 
tation, an ultimatum recommended by our highest living stage authority, Mr 
Macready.’—Worcester Journal. ‘An excellent acting play ; deeply inte- 
resting plot; incidents striking, and full of dramatic stage effect.’—Manches- 
ter Courier. * Mr. Macready interested himself warmly for a play in which 
ate fine opportunities for the development of his histrionic powers.’'—Lell's 
New Messenger. ‘ This dramatic poem only requires compression to be emi- 
nently successful on the stage.'—The Britannia. ‘ It is our opinion that several 
of Mr. Stephens’s plays are eminently fitted for the stage, end that the genius 
which is apparent in all would ensure them triumphant success.'—The Argus 
‘We are sure that it contains sufficient passion, charecter, and incident, to cut 
up into half a-dozen such plavs as we have lately seen produced.’—Britannia 
‘A first-rate, spirit-stirring, soul deep tragedy.’—-Monthly Magazine, C 
Mitcue.t, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street.” 


dramas for stage reyre sen 


Mr. Stephens evidently differs from the author of the ‘ Rivals,’ who thought 
that an accumulation of indotsements rather tended to throw a doubt upon the 
bill. It is observable that he has made ample use of the rejection of his play 


seasons to pass away since he became manager without bringing * the Hunga- 
rian Daughter” upon the stage—a circumstance weil worthy the attention of 
Mr. Stephens, and proper to be noticed in his next preface. The edition of 
“the [ron Chest,” in which the late John Phi'ip Kemble is attacked, weut off 
with unprecedented ;apidity, and book collectors are now giving four times the 
original price for copies. 

W hen Mr. Stephens succeeds in getting his play upon the stage, we recom 
mend him to imitate the late Dr. Vaipy’s method of attracting an audience— 

* Lord Whitworth has a curious conversation to relate, which passed between 
himself and the Chief Consul, and in which the latter, it is said, repeater 
expressed his determination to invade this country 
of * King John,” or “ England Invaded,” shortly to be exhibited at Covent 
Garden, several highly poetical and animated passages, 
will afford the public an opportunity of expressing the indignati ind 
contempt which this menace of Bonaparte must excite in the breast of every 
Englishman.” 


” 
i 


Dr. Valpy’s alteration 
contains which 


” 


Surely there must be passages in the ‘‘ Hungarian Daughter,” or indeed 
in every judiciously composed play, which might efford an audience an 
opportunity of expressing every sort of sentiment that might be popular at the 
time. 

What Sir Lueius O'Trigger calls “a pretty quarrel” 
toa book ; so is a prosecution, or an execution For example, an officer of 
rank was tried for alleged disobedience of orders, and accquitted 
three thousand copies of his trial to be printed, fifty to be distributed amongst 
his friends Atthe end of afew months, being in want of cash, he went to 
settle with his booksellers, The account was very simple. Debtor—the 
of piper, printing, and advertising Crediter—fifty copies given 
sixteen sold ; 2934 on hand, and ready to be delivered to the author 
how can this be,” he exclaimed, “ when five editions of 
in afortmight?” * Very trove, sir, bat the Admiral was shot.” 

As an author may naturally wish to enjoy hiv mmortality, it will bardly an 
swer to get shot or hanged in striving for it; but a little persecution might be 
endured. The author ot some satirical verses on the Chancellor Maupeon, 
| in 1775, wrote as follows from Fngland, where he had been compelied to take 
refuge— 


away ; 


“v Why ’ 


“ My Lord—I have never isned for more than 3000 francs a year; my 
first song, which displeased you so much, has gained me—simply because nt 
displeased you—a capital of 30,000 francs, which, placed out at five per cent., 
makes half of my sum. Pray, show the same resentment against the new 
satire | send you ; this will complete the revenue to which I aspire, aud I pro- 
mise you I will write no more.” 


It is generally thooght that authors have gained in respectability since 
they ceased to depend on patrons, and looked solely to the public for support 
| The gain is extremely problematical when so many are found resorting to the 
most shameless arts of puffery ; and the practice of begging 


e subscriptions is 
nearly as rife as ever. 


“He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes vour cash, but where's the book? 
No matter where ; wise fear, you know, 
Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

Bot what, to move our private ends, 
Forbids the cheating of our friends.” 





It is not so uncommon to find the Court Circular announcing the presenta 
tion of Mr. So-and-So, to deliver a copy of bis book ; and the number of pub- 
| lications forwarded 1 
e been given to receive none. The author of the * Pleasures of 
| Hope,” not being aware of the regulation, and actuated by a genuine spirit of 





* Times, March @, 1441, 


Large sums also are frequen'ly paid for paragraphs, which most of | 


and the high authority of Mr. Macready, who has unaccountably suffered two | 


is always an assistance | 


He ordered | 
cost | 


Syog's trial were sold | 


o her Majesty and Prince Albert has been so great, that 


» 2823, 

. amen on rd 
loyalty, Wrote a note proposing to present a copy of the last edition of his 
works, The offer was rather slightingly declined by an officer of the House- 
hold, evidently unacquainted with the works, claims, or reputation of the writer 
who was not the man to be put down in this manner. He took care that the 

| matter should be mentioned to the Queen herself, who instantly caused her 

"acceptance of the offer to be notified in the most complimentary and gracious 
terms 

The Puff collusive, as described in the “Critic,” has been constantly em- 
| ployed, of late, to aid the sale of fashionable novels and memoirs, like those 
attributed to Lady Charlotte Bury. 

| “ The puff collusive is the newest of any ; for it acts in the disguise of deter- 

| mined hostility. Itis mach used by bold booksellers and enterprising poeta, 

| An indignant correspondent observes, that the new poem called Beelzebub's 
| Cotullion, or Proserpina's Féte-Champéire, is one of the most unjustifiable 
| performances he ever read! The severity with which certain characters are 
handled is quite shocking! And as there are many descripions in it too warmly 
coloured for female delicacy, the shameful avidity with which this piece is 
bought by all people of fashion is a reproach on the taste of the times, and a 
disgrace to the delicacy of the age! Here you see the two strongest induce- 
| ments are held forth ; first, that nobody ought to read it; and secondly, that 
| every body uses it; on the strength of which the publisher boldly printe 
ithe tenth edition before he had sold off the first, and then establishes it 
| by threatening hinself with the pillory, or absolutely inditing himeelf for 
| 
| 


scan, mag.” 


We cannot quit this branch of the subject without slluding to the extraor- 
dinary device hit apon by De Foe, to assist the sale of a book which had fallen 
stil born from the press. With this view he published a pamphlet ented 
|** The True History of the Apparition of one Mre. Veal, the next day after her 
| death, to me, Mrs. Brrgrave, at Canterbury, the 8:h day of September, 1705, 

which Apparvion recommends the perusal of Dreiincourt's Book of Consolation 
| against the Fears of Death.” He contrived to give such an air of reality to the 
| narraive, that it was universally believed; aud a dead person's opimon of a 
book on death being deemed intallible, the whole unpreesion was rapidly sold 
| off 


| The advertisements of north-country schools were amusing documents until 
j the public became familiar with Do-the boys’ Hall and Mr. Squeers; since 
| which they have become diminished in numbers and moderated in tone. The 
| following was probably concocied before Nicholas Nucklery— 
* Tu Young Wemen.— Wanted, in a genteel private seminary for youn 

gentlemen, a young person of respec ability, fully competent to the charge oa 
| entire superint@p@ence of twenty-five litle boys, She must be able to instract 
| them in reading Spelling, writing, and the rudiments of history and geography 
| She will be expected to give her constant attention to the children; and, as 
the manners and deportment of young boys are matters of importance, it is 
requisite that ehe shali have moved in # genteel soc ety. She will be expected 
| to remain in the establishment, on approval, for the first three months without 
| salary, but her washing will be found ber, Ii she stops efter thet period, her 
| salary will be twenty-five pounds @ year, when she must find ber own laundress, 
| Sho will have to wash the cluldren’s faces and hands every morning, and walk 

out twice with them deily ; to keep their wardrobes in repair, and mend their 
| stockings in the evening, affer which her time will be her own, and she will mix 
|wth the family. On Saturdays she wif have to comb their heads with the 
| small tooth comb, and after the servent hax washed their feet, she will cut their 
toe nails; but on no account must she chastise the chiliren—the ladies of the 
| establishment reserve to themselves that privlege, having a peculiar method of 
| their own. In matters of th sort it is best te be explicit, and therefore it is 

riyht to mention, that duri ig the Christmas and Midsummer vacations she will 
| be allowed three weeks to visit her friends, but will not be permitced to be ab- 
| sent on avy pretence during the half-years, She will have the advantage of 
visiting the parish church twice on a Sunday with the children, and hearing 
| them say ther prayers every morning and evening. Usexceptionable references 
willbe required as to temper, character, aud respecubiliiy. Address, post- 
| paid, L. L. 51, Poultry.” 
| Here is another, little less exacting— 
| 
| 
| 
] 


A cook-housemaid, or housemaid-cook is wanted, for the service of a single 
gentioman, where only one other, a man-servant, kept. The age of the 
woman wanted must not be less that 26, nor more than 40 years ; and it is re- 
qu site thet she should be equally excellent in the two capacities of cook and 
housemaid. Her character must be anexceptionable for subriety, honesty, and 
| cleanness. The svubriety, however, which consists in drinking deep without 
| staggering, will not do, vor will the honesty suffice which would make up for 
| the possib'e absence of pilfering by waste. Neither w !| the cleanliness answer 
| which 1s content with bustling only before the empl yer's eyes—a sure a 

tom of astattern. The servant advertised for must be thoroughly and traly 
cleanly, honest, and sober. As it is probable that not a drab out of place who 
reads this advertisement but will be for imposing hervelf, though perhaps 
incapable of cooking a eprat, and about as nice as a Hottentot, all such are 
warned not to give themselves useless trouble. On the other hand, a steady, 
| clean women, really answering the above descript on, will, by applying as be- 
low, hear of @ place not easi y equalled in comfort ; where the wages are good 
and conétantly increasing, and where servants are treated as fellow-creaturea, 


| a 

g 
| and with a kindness which, to the discredit of their class, is seldom merited. 
| Personal application to be made, from one to three o'clock, to Mr. Dawers, 
} perfomer, No. 16, Craven. street, Strand ” 
| «Where are you guing! 
| see a friend.” 


“To 


* said George Selw yn to an acquaintance. 
It secms 


“ Well, L'il go with you, for | never saw one yet.” 
that his curiosity might have been gratified with little difficulty ~ 
tis the geueral desire of princes aud opu'ent men to live friendless —they 

gain obsequiovueness, adulation, and dependents, but pot frends ; the sycophants 
that surround them disappear when the lure that attracted them is lust: be- 
guiled by blandishments, deceived by hypocrisy, and lulled by professions, they 
do nut discover imposture till adversity devects tt. The evil is unbounded— 
trey never obtain a sincere opinion, whether rogpeans pecuuiary embarrase- 
ment or domestic dissension—in any perplexed and onhappy event they receive 
no counsel but that whieh benefits the swieter views of him who gives it. Of 
what advantage is fortune if it transforms friends into parasites, and we are to 
live in constant delusion; or, isolated and secluded, we must exist like her- 
mits, to shun intercourse with oor fellow-beings, and escape pss One 
whose afflocrce precludes speculation, who has proved himself undaunted m 
danger and unshaken in fidelity, proffers his friendship to him who deserves it, 
| and will know how to appreciate it;—his reading bas not afforded mere ab- 
| stract knowledge, but has been rendered auxiliary for a vast intercourse with 
l the living world, years bave furnished experience, reflection has inproved it; 
his advice and aid he hopes is not insigaificant, be the station of him who re- 
quires them ever so elevated. As there can be no independence where there is 
not equ "| ly of circumstances, bo one of inferior condition can be noviced, 

From the zeal with which the foollowing advertisement was repeated day 
| after day, it is to be presumed that the writer was in carnest— 
| «To Independent Gentlemen —Wented, by a respectable modest young 
man, who can produce a cubic yard of testimonials, a liviog without a master 
—that is, he «shes Wo become a companion to some geutieman, and be bis 

He can ride, shoot, sing. fish (out never better than his patron, 
he w wanted.) keep accounts, see that servants do their duty, do 


ther things equally necessary in this life, and make it his whole duty 


factolum 
;~ thout 
| twenty 
; 
























please and be pleased. An one seriously wishing such @ person, may | wealth and blood to insure the success of ts garrisoniug p 
eddrece post-paid, to Z , to be leh ot 41, haymerket.” ; both of the seventeenth and centuries ; while the 
It ie much to be regretted that led Captains have gone out of fashion. This o- all the benefit of the covfiscations. Had Ireland been fully, 
gentleman would have made an excellent one. fairly, and Parca ee Beg: , ~ gor eg or pee oy - Ta 
: ‘ gular taatrimon: i tu r whic coon as sutiered would, to a exten' 
ee apornan ef Seve o te Se boa imponeibte. Nor would diflerence of religion have gqplecnd . m9 
ra ediment as many suppose. During the whole of the last century, pena 
aise. re eee ets the poo es — ; yw “0 was pemeelt felt as an teoubveniotioe the Catholics of England, whilst 
must understand washing and ironing, baking bread, making good coffee, roast. there was not a aneee link in the entire chain which was not felt as a practical 
ing beef, veal, dc., dotling a fowl, broiling a fish, making tarts, plum-pud-  ) oe in Ireland. lab ; Ireland the full benefit of English 
' and desserts of all kinds, preserving froite and pickles, expert with the A each tar unten D here . rm pin Mes jan : Bey . Pad . 
needle, keeping s clean and snug house; must know reading, writing and law, w ich it never yet ad. Now there is no Irish statute differing from 
arithmetic ; never been in the habit of attending the ball rooms; she must | 40 English statute on an analogous subject. in which the whole of the differ. 
have been taught true and genuine principles of religion, and a member in a | Ne |» Hot & er Ow to the ee ee = far vane and ober 
chereh of good standing. She must not he addicted to making too free use of quently to inev EOGOCCCREE «aE ee ee? ee 
her tongue, such as repeating any report that is injurious to her neighbour ; or Ireland ought not to be treated asa province : it must therefore either be treated 
using any taunting language to any person about her house. Any lady finding | 4* 4” integral part of Britain, or as an independent gem," i mre — 
herself in possession of the above accomplishments, will pieces atioone to At ee. Phoer oa stay eee ne boys ri salted ¥ elf 
ruonso. it will not be reqoired that she ld exercise all t requisites ’ ' ' , ’ ’ 
unless a change in fortune should take place, at which time it will be necessa. | Dot less a repealer than Mr. O'Connell bimeelf. 1 of antl 
ty, monder ta live with wich economy mw 10 prevent a reapan on or fends, Thin nee the ume ner the place te argue the queaton ofthe Repeat of 
po man =r Sein 4s qeeemehsais pre —- Pe ge He namely, whether Mr. O'Connell has made out an historical case against the 
command, servants in abundance, a house furnished in the first modern style ; English connexion with Ireland. We hold that he does make out a very strong 
shall always be treated with that tender affection which female delicacy re- | ©4** *gainst such a connexion as consists merely in the maintenance of an 
quires, om | nothing shall be wanting thet will be necessary to contribute to her *7™Y of cecupation—for the Protestant ascendancy was nothing else ; bat we 
bappiness.” also hold that he mskes out a much stronger case for such an intimate connex- 
ion as would a:nount to a complete identification of the two countries. 
a Mr. O'Connell nowhere explains what he precisely — by by agg pee 
ELLISTONIANA. Union, which is still to preserve a con’ exion between the two is s. Is Ire- 
land to be again garrisoned by the o'd ascendancy, or is some new English in- 
Discourring with a popular tragedian one day at Drury Lane on the verious | terest to ey te for a new career of mis-government! To talk of “ the 
preparations has conduced to periection in the histriouie art, Elliston remarked | golden and unonerous link of the Crown,” may be very well for a patriotic ode 
that he considered dies to be one of the principal. | oF @ popular speech, but in a grave memoir, such as this befure us professes to 
“Tem perfectly of opinion with Macklin.” said he, “that no man should | be. is sheer nonsense. The succession to the Crown ivself is a parliamentary 
eat pork when he has to play Shylock, Acting all depends on the dirt; you | title. English and Irish parliaments may come to very different conclusions 
cannot digest your part well if your dinners not appropriate. Whenever I play | respecting that title; they did so before, and the difference led to a san- 
light comedy, | always bave the wings of a fowl, pick a merry a. and | guinary and expensive civil war. The two parliaments might differ on a 
swallow a trifle, which I wash down with a glass of champagne. ‘The legs | question of Regency ; they did so be‘ore, and bat for the recovery of George 
end gibblets I leave to the walking gevtleman,—* fowl is fair, and fare is | I1[., would have thrown the empire into confusion. They might, and at the 
fowl,” you know—as for the drumsticks, the musicians may have them. Ma- present moment they undoub'ed!y would, diff-r in their recommendation of re- 
deira and sweet breads are capital things when you have to perform Romeo, | sponsibie ministers to the Crown, and thus exhibit to the world the spectacle 
or any of your jovenile lovers. Tyrants always rave loudest on ramp-steaks | of two hostile cabinets in a united empire ; they very nearly did so before, and 
under done. I know Fuseli recommended pork chops half cooked, bat we | it was only a lavish system of bribery, which has no parallel in the history of 
disagree there,” corruption, that enabled the English cabinet to break down the Irish opposi- 

* So I should think,” said the tragedian, drily. tion. The history of these transactions is not unknown to Mr. O'Connell, and 

4s for the heavy business, your barons and your fathers, now, there's noth- | had he fairly taken them into consideration, he would have modified the con- 
ing like a good round of beef, a pot of porter, and a glase of old port; the solids | clusion which he has drawn from his premises 
sir, the solids ™ It is so difficult to discuss any question of Irish history without being drawn 

0 ne Anne to a said Vo ot rey vee Aig wan cteggy’ 6 hi ee ae — of party politiss, pt, ona} eo have ye 
won ed your low comedy man on bubble and squeak, I suppose. Give the | ticed this work, bat for the importance which attaches to the name o 
gentleman who had to play narneell, hung beef, and dhdlind’ veer clowns to the author. We feel at a ices because no great question has ever 
whip syllabub and gooseberry fool—iake chicken when you'd be tender, and | yet been settled in Ireland; when any such has arisen, it was got rid of 
eutry when you'd be fiery. No, no, my dear sir, I'm for something less corpo- | by some temporary expedient; the difficulty was adjourned, but not solved, 
real when | would imbody any character. My taste is not so gross, I appeal | and left to swell the accumulating mass of anomal es bequeated to a perplexed 
more to the imagination ;—dress, sir, dress is the thing, the externals and not | and overburthened pos‘erity. Laws in Jreland had but a provisional existence ; 
the internals. Whenever I wish to classicize myself, if I may be allowed the | their duration was contingent on some political millennium, predicted by fana- 
expression—to give a Roman tone to my mind—" tics, and credited by blockheads ; until the arrival of which it was deemed use- 

* You should send for Tom Cooke to give you a tune on his violin, he uses | less to attempt the permanent settlement of anything. It was even boasted by 
Roman sirings,” interrapted the commedian. “ The air, now, that Nero legis'ators, that three-fourths of the statute book would he a dead letter when 
played on his fiddle when Rome was burning would be the very thing, if he | the conversion of the Irish from popery should be effected. We have had too 
only knew it.” much of this legislation fur fanciful millenniums ; and Mr. O'Connell is just 

“ Psha!” said the angry tragedian, not at all relishing Elliston’s banter, ‘1 | adopting an error of the same kind, when he adjourns the consideration of the 
insist that though diet may have a good deal to do with the drama, drees has | many great questions, stil unsettled in Ireland, until his dream of Repeal is ac- 
much more. | was about to observe, that whenever | play Brutus, Coriolanus, | complished. 
or any of my Roman characters, I invariably three hs four hours before the We cannot praise this work for either its literature or its logic, but we must do 
doors open shut myself up in my library, dress myself in a Roman toga, throw | justice to the vigour of its style and the sincerity of its ed it is an 
myself in some * position after the antique,’ on a triclinium, which Bradwell has | honest book ; the writer feels and means what he seys. ‘The perusal of it bas 
made for me, matveel Plutarch in the original, or scan a dithyrambic of Catul- | 
lus, by the chaste light of a candelabra. It has a wonderful effect, my dear 
sir, | rise up after it really, a Roman. Then only fancy a slight refection of | ral temperament, and his quick sense of wrong, unfit him for the patient inquiry 
peacock's brains, or some easy condiment of the kind, and your sherry will | and calm judgment necessary to collect and organize historical evidence ; but 
flavour of right Palernian " these very qualities would give force and vigour to the personal narrative of 
Px ont you want to get the true whine,” said Elliston, twanging the last word | one who has a “ suffered and triumphed as much ina single life, as a whole 

rough his nose. | generation of ordinary politicians. 

* No matter, sir,” said the tragedian, rather nettled. ‘ As IT take my cupof | 
tea from an urn, modelled after one found in the ruins of Hercalaneum, I ima- | 
gine myself in that city, or Pompeii, my performance acquires a keeping by it. | 
There is a varisemblance, a legitimate propriety, en artistical correctness, which | . P 
is only tu be acquired by such illusions, such adeentitious aids. ‘The world is (Continued from last week.) 
too much with us,’ my dear sir, the feelings must be moulded.” We now propose to take a cursory view of the different embassies which have 

“ By that rule, then,” said Eliiston, jestingly, “if you had to play Shylock, | been sent to China, in order that the reader may see the peculiar position which 
you would put yourself in an old clothes’ bag, | suppose, clap a parcel of bad | that empire has maintained with respect to all other nations. If the prominent 
shillings in your breeches pocket, and begia to patter Hebrew; put your head | characteristic of the different imperial dynasties be that of the horrible, the 
up the chimney before playing Othello; get drank when you had to go on for | — feature of the different embassies from foreign countries is that of the lu- 
Cassio; and commit a few highway robberies previous to appearing in Machearh. | dicrous 
No, no, my good fellow, eene trincliniame an dishyrombiee — be all very | In 1517, Peres Andrade was sent with eight ships to China as ambassador 
well to hum the public with, but giveme my three courses, and dessert. Dine | from Portugal. He was treated with the most sublime contempt. Among 
off peacock’s brains! You had better dine as I do, off Pocock’s braims, or some | Other humiliating ceremonies, he was commanded to worship a wall—they said 
author of his class. You'll find it more dependable far, my word on it. But the great emperor was sitting behind it. Before Andrade could effect an in- 
@ prosos of dinner, if you choose to be oriental today, | have a turkey, and | terview, the great _— died, and OP cessed yee wanted to 
some sublime port, come and masticate with me, you shall be ‘Arbiter Bibendi, | sacrifice the poor ambassador as one of the funeral ceremonies to his memory. 
drink what Sm ginaes, 7 shall restrict myself to ne bottle, we will then resume | With much difficulty Andrade obtained permission to returne alive to Canton. In 
our discussion as to the best mode of wooing the dramatic muse, whether by | the meantime, however, a Portuguese fleet had arrived in the Canton river, and 
diet or dress—* | take her body, you her mind, which has the better bargain.’ ’’ | been attacked by the Chinese, who were, as usual, defeated. 
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CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


From the Foreign and Coloniat Review. 


Directly there- 


| 
The tragedian was sileot, he however accepted the invitation to dinner, and | fore Andrade arrived, he and his train were seized as prisoners of war, and 


thus tacitly acknowledged that Elliston had the best of the argument. | thown into prison, where they died. The Portuguese, not knowing what had 


| become of their unfortunate ambassador, despatched another, who narrowly 
| escaped a similar fate. 
In 1604 the Dutch sent three ships to China. The Chinese “ were terrified 
at the appearance of a people whose eyes were blue, whose hair was red, and 
| whose feet were one cubit and two-tenths long.” Eventually a fleet was sent 
A life of active political excitement, highly cultivated powers of passionate | from Holland with orders to enforce some fair terms of commerce. They svon 
declamaiion, and habits of rapid composition, formed in the hurry of political | had an affair with the juncks, in which the Portuguese, from jealousy of the new 
strife, are so inconsistent with the patient research and tranquil reflection re- | comers, decided with the Chinese. The Dutch fleet retired in consequence of 
quired in a historian, that we were somewhat startled when we saw this work | this; but after many struggles the Dutch, in 1653, sent an envoy to Canton 
anvounced for publication, Had the author retired from active life, and turned | He made a bad business of it ; and they sent in the following year two ambas- 
to literature as a new source of excitement, to cheer the hours of solitude, and | sadors, who, by means of great bribes, made their way to Peking. All they 
supp!y the wants of a mind which can fied rest only in variety of occupation, ; wanted was free trade to Canton. Eventually the emperor (Shun-che,) “ being 


we should still have doubted the possibility of his acquiring the calmness ne. | fuli of good sense,” agreed to receive the embassy. The two ambassadors were 
cessary to exercise a deliberate judgment on disputed facts: but a work writ- | accordingly put in training for the performance of the ceremonies of prostration 


ten while the author is still the head and front of extensive agitation, amid all | and the kow-tow, which literally means “ knock-head.” ‘They were kept wait- 
the excitement of feverish discussion, could only have been, and in fact only | ing in an outer court the whole night, to be ready for the audience, and in the 
is, a large political pamphlet. Mr. O'Connell has, in fact, done little more than | morning they were admitted to the presence, and kneelling down, bowed nine 
publish the extracts from Irish history, which he had entered in his common- | times to the ground. But when they rose up, the emperor was seated at such 
plece-book as materials for speeches, and added to them a few words of fervid 
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ton ; the emperor had never heard of them ; and the only tangible good derived 
{rom the embassy wae,—the exemption from duty of the ship in which 
bassador bad arrived.* 4 —_— 

The Russians sent envoys to China, and endeavoured to negotiate various 
matters; but they were very ill received, and after an open rupture were obli 
to conclude a treaty on very disadvantageous terms. “I have crushed rebels,” 
said the emperor Kang-he, “aod I have bumbled the Kussians.” Subsequently 
ap ambassador was sent by Peter the Great, and, in this instance, the Chinese 
had the sence to behave better. Kang-he gave him an audience, and asked, 
singular to relate, a variety of statesman-like questions. The embassy was 
obliged to perform the knock-head ceremony, though the ambassador does not 
tell us that he himself assisted therein. No progress was made in the embassy 
til, in 1719, Peter the Great despatched * an ambessador extraordinary” to 
Peking, who obstinstely refused to perform the kow-tow. He was shortly ad- 
mitted to the presence of Kang-he, who received him graciously, and Ismailoff 
(the a r) was then couducted back towards an outer hall. Here they 
were all suddenly and peremptorily ordered to perform the kow-tow, and the 
ambassador himself being stull refractory was assisted through bis dilemma by 
having his head “knocked” for him. They were again led into the celestial 
presence, and Kang-he now spoke of the uncertainty of all human affairs, and the 
pomps and the vanities of the world! He finally gave Ismailoff an imperial letter, 
addressed to the Czar, which was rolled up and folded in a swathe of yellow 
silk, and being fastened upon the arm of an officer was to be carried in proces- 
sion by the embassy on its return. As the sacred letter passed onwards, all 
the people prostrated themselves before it. But the contents were all nonsense 
and evasion. Yet Kang-he was perhaps one of the most enlightened of all the 
Chinese sovereigns. Nothing but squabbles occurred. ‘* We look upon trade,” 
said the mandarins, “ with contempt!” The Czar at length could endure it no 
longer, and prepared an army. But then Kang-he died ; and before negotiations 
could properly trauspire with his successor, the Czar died; and all the ground 
had to be goue over again. Several other embassies were despaiched at vari- 
ous intervals, but they were all treated very ill indeed ; and the one (in 1806) 
which had Russian nobles of the highest rank in its tyain, and was the most 
costly, was treated the worst.t 

In 1596 Queen Elizabeth fitted out and despatched tw: ships with a view to 
opening a trade with China. They were unfortunately wrecked. Charles I. 
granted permission to some English merchants to trade in the east, and they 
accordingly fitted out some ships for China, under the command of Captain 
Weddel. He anchored off Macao, and after various vexatious resolved to go 
in person up to Canton, fitting out and arming his two largest boats and dis- 
covering the Choo-keang (Canton river) the best way he could Many of his 
annoyauces were owing to the animosity and intrigues of the Portuguese tra- 
ders, who had hitherto enjoyed a monopoly. Captain Weddel’s boats were 
soon met by a fleet of war-junks, and the Chinese admiral had a conversation 
with him in the politest terms; and making him every promise desired, Captain 
Weddel was induced to return to Macao. Nothing was done that had been 
promised, every thing went wrong, and the English captain forthwith sailed 
with all his ships up the Canton river. Again, every thing was promised them, 
every courtesy shown ; and in the night the Chinese conveyed some fifty pieces 
of cannon into an old fort opposite their anchorage, and, as soon as all was 
ready, fired at the ships and every boat that passed. The English vessels in- 
stantly lowered their white flag, and hoisted the crimson union-jack, dropped 
gently down close to the fort, gave it a broadside, landed the erew in boats, 
took the fort, drove out all the soldiers, hoisted the English colours, set fire to 
the council house, and carried off every piece of ordnance. Several contests 
followed upon this, and some war-janks were taken, and others fired, and the 
town of Famon taken, till finally the party forced their way to Canton, which 
they entered. The sole purpose was to make complaints and get redress, so 
impossible did it always seem to get anything fairly communicated to the higher 
authorities. The matter was now brought to a close, and the Chinese promised 
everything. There was no doing anything with them. 

The East India Company sent out an officer who was to be the president of a 
factory as soon as he could establish one. He arrived at Chusan in 1700, and 








led vs to wish for a work of a very different kind ; we should gladly see Mr. | 
| O'Connel! s Memoirs of his own Life and Times. Hs habits of life, his natu- | 


eventually established a factory. The tricks and annoyances are too numerous 
| to relate ; in short, the English grievances may be said to have extended from 
| the date of his landing till 1742, when Commodore Anson arrived. A Chinese 
| officer immediately came on board, and after various compliments told the 
| commodore that he must pay the usual duty on ships. The commodore re- 
| plied that British ships of war were not to be treated as trading vessels, and 
anchored in whatever port they pleased without paying for permission ; saying 
which, the commodore forthwith advanced and anchored exactly opposite the 
custom.house. The Chinese now refused to let him have any provisions. An 
interview with the viceroy was forthwith insisted upon, in which Auson was 
accompanied by the supercargoes of various nations. On their arrival, an army 
of 10,000 men under arms was drawn out to receive them. ‘The viceroy was 
| extremely polite, granted all their requests, and the commodore obtained pro- 
| visions. But a frivolous accusation made by the Chinese soon afterwards put 
a stop to trade. When it was recontinued all the old grievances occurred. 
The English government at length resolved to send an embassy to China, 
and Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton arrived there in 1793. His ves- 
sels were supposed by the Chinese to be full of presents for the Emperor, and 
| the mandarins behaved with the utmost courtesy. The vessels were sent to 
negociate a free trade with Japan, when the embassy disembarked ; but in 
consequence of this, the English were accused of sending ships to aid the 
Thibet rebels. This was a bad beginning; and that which made it worse was 
their direct refusal to perform the kow-tow. It was dispensed with, after much 
altercation, and the Emperor (Keén-lung) was graciously pleased to declare 
| himself ready to be satisfied with the same ceremony of respect which the am- 
bassador paid to his own sovereign. 

“On the day of audience, the ambassadors were ushered into the gardens of 
Jé-ho. Tents had here been pitched. The imperial one had nothing mag- 
nificent, but was distinguished from all the others by its yellow colour. The 
imperial family, as well as mandarins of the first rank, had all collected. 
| Shortly after day-light, the sound of musical instruments announced the ap- 
proach of the Emperor. He was seated in an open chair, borne by sixteen 
men, and seen emerging from a grove in the back-ground. Clad in plain dark 
silk, with a velvet bonnet and a large pearl in front of it, he wore no other dis- 
tinguishing mark of his high rank. As soon as the monarch was seated upon 
his throne, the master of the ceremonies led the ambassador towards the steps. 
The latter approached, bent his knee, and handed, in a casket set with diamonds, 
the letier addressed to his Imperial Majesty by the King of England. The em- 
peror assured him of the satisfaction he felt at the testimony which his Britanic 
Majesty gave him of his esteem and good will in sending him an embassy, with 
a letter and rare presents. A sumptuous banquet was then served up, and at 
their departure he made them presents of some silks, porcelain, and tea; anda 
yellow tobacco-pouch for the son of Sir George Staunton, as a mark of particu- 
lar favour, the youth having learnt to speak a little Chinese. Every request 
| was fully granted.” 

The Emperor's answer to the King of England was contained in a large roll 
covered with yellow silk. It was found to express compliments and thanks 
| for the solicitude displayed in sending him an embassy, &c. ‘* That he had, 
| indeed, declined complying with particular requests ; not so much, perhaps, 
that they were in themselves improper, as that they were introductive of some- 





| thing new, which at his advanced period of life he did not think it prudent to 


: he distance that they could scarcely see him! It was explained to them that | adopt—at least on a sudden.” ‘This was evidently a genuine reply, not biased 
comment, such as would have brought cheers from an audience, but are not 


| they would not be able to endure a nearer view of ‘the dragon face!" The 
likely to produce approbation or assent in the closet. Char!es Fox used to say, | embassy terminated in the emperor's condescending acceptance of the presents 
that whatever read well as an essay, could never have been effective as a | they had come so far to bring him, which he designated as “tribute,” and in 
speech ; but the converse is still more true: the composition most likely to be | his graciously giving the King of Holland permission to send a tribute-bearer 
effective as a popular harangue, has the leest possible chance of success as an | onee in every eight years. As for any commercial arrangement, no mention 


historical memoir was made of such a thing. The ambassadors were treaded as prisoners during 
The very title of the present work shows a want of caution and calmness | their stay in Peking, 


Saxon ;"’ but of “ Native Ireland” it scarcely says anything ; and of * Saxon 


ser and no sort of advantage ensued from their embassy. |t | 
unworthy of the writer: it is entitled “A Momoir of Ireland, Native and | was not until 1762, and after all manner of contests, that a regular Dutch fac- 


| either by bad disposition nor by intrigues and falsehoods of those aroand him. 
It places Leén-lung in a fair and not unamiable point of view. Suil it was 
vexatious ; because the embassy having ostensibly come to congratulate the 


| Emperor on entering his eightieth year, it was received and regarded precisely 
| in that light, and no other. He was kept in the dark on subjects of trade as 


much as possible by those around him. The Emperor though: we had sent across 
the seas expressly to show him this mark of respect, and he was pleased at it. 
When the ambassadors arrived at Canton the viceroy politely informed them 


~ tory was established at Canton. The Dutch then obtained a more respectable | that whenever it suited the convenience of his Britanic Majesty he might send 
Ireland,” it of course says nothing, beeause such an Ireland never had exist- | reception for their ambassadors by one of the most enlightened of the sovereigns | another embassy! And with this beautiful assurance Lord Macartney left 
ence. The first invaders of Ireland from this side of the chaonel were the 


of China, Keén-lung, who had now reached the sixtieth year of his reign. The 
Norman barons, who were not one whit Jess odious to the Saxon population of 1 
this country than they were to the native Irish. A popular dlunder may safely | attendants had to go through a!l the ceremonies of the kow-tow day and night, 
be repeated to catch a popular cheer: but a book is not to be judged by the | on their way upto Peking. When they arrived there they were treated as | 
same laws as aspeech ; and it is therefore nu venial lite rary sin to stamp on | prizoners, and when any food and half-picked bones were sent them from the | 
the title-page a vulgar error, and an appeal to popular prejudice. emperor's table, they were obliged to perform the kow-tow to it nine times. — | 
So far as this volume has an object, it may be bainded as an argument for | Finally, in 1795, Van Braam obtained permission to approach his majesty. — 
the repeal of the Union, derived from historical proofs of Englis! ‘misgot ern ’ 


T ;' te 1 They were well received by Ke n-lung, now in the eighty-fifth year of his ege, 
ment. , ha evidence, however, leads Cirectly to an opposite conclusion, and | who made them some presents, quite ludicrous from their triviality : such as 
eee car most of the evils have arisen from the Union having been | 


- smelling bottles, a little tea, tobacco pouches, and “ tea-things.” A ridiculous 
too long ayed, and finally left incomple te. Instead of being united to Eng- | circumstance accidentally placed the embassy in the most favourable position 
land, Ireland was garrisoned for Englaud, first by a territorial aristocracy of | To keep the head covered is a mark of respect to a superior in China ; the hat 
race, and then vy; a territorial aristocracy of religion, precisely sim: ar to that | of the Datch ambassador had no doubt amazed the emperor by its presumptious 
of the Turks in Greece. ‘That aristocracy was responsible to no earthly power | difference in shape and size from those of celestial costume, and this hat Van 
for the exercise or abuse of its authority : when menaced with inquiry by Eng | Braam found himself unable to maintain in its place while performing the kow- 
land, it threatened to throw itself on the Irish people; and the mere threat | tow, and, after moch teppling, it fell, and rolled towards the emperor's feet, to 
produced the revocation of Wood's patent, the cession of free irade, and the | the speechless dismay of the whole embassy. The heart of Keén lung was 
independence of the Irish parliament: a parliament, be it remembered, that quite won by the absurdity, and when the embassy reached their “ place of con 

represented not the [rsh nation but the Irish ascendancy. On the other hand, | finement,” t 

that sscendancy could always command the aid of British money and British | mand. They returned to Canton overcome with the favour they had been | 
¢annon, to stifle Irish complaints and crush Irish resistance, England lavished vouchsafed ; but nothing came of it. The same grievances continued at Can- 


Dutch ambassador this time was the celebrated Van Braam. He and his | 
| 


Macao. 


In 1808 a British squadron, commanded by Admiral Drory, was sent to oc- 
cupy Macao, which the Portuguese, settled there, were quite willing to concede, 
the sole object being to prevent its failing into the hands of Napoleon, should 
he entertain any wish to that effect. The Chimese were excessively indignant 
at the supposition that Napoleon, or whoever the French mandarin might be, 
should dare to think of trespassing upon their empire, and ordered the British 
squadron to withdraw immediately. Admiral Drury endeavoured to obtain an 
interview with the viceroy, but in vain. The admiral, therefore, ordered out 
and armed his boats with intent to force a passage through the line of war- 
jonks drawn across the river. As the boats advanced the Chinese fired apon 
the British admiral's boa;, which was advaccing a-head of all the rest, in the 


| hope of speaking with the Chinese admiral. One man was wounded, 4 


Drury, in the anger of the moment, gave the signal for attack. By some ac- 
cident it was not perceived ; and the whole business being very ticklish as to 
diplomatic policies, the signal was not repeated, and the boats returned 

Chinese raised a pyramid on the banks near the spat, to commemorate this vic- 


’ they found ‘‘ fresh pork and sweetmeats,” sent by the imperial com. | 


* See Consigni, “ Voyage a Canton,” &¢.—* Vaa Praam's Voyage” —Gutziaff, “ History of 
the Chinese Empire,” vol. ii.—* The Canton Miscellany, &c. 
+ See “ Timkowski's Travele.”"—“ Travels of De Lange” —Gutzlaff, Hist. vol. 0. 
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tory of the Chinese over the British navy. Drury retired with his fleet, and it 
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’ it | culture were used, and they manufactured silk and porcelain at a very early | words of exception. The Chinese paint landscapes with a defiance of all ral 
was written down in the Chinese annals, “ We have castigated the English '" | period. At what date of the progress they stopped, and would know no more, | of perspective. a picture of some part of London was h “4 
Difficulties and impediments in the way of trading were increased after this | is not easily to be ascertained ; but the time did most certainly arrive when | Keen tung, he was not struck with surprise by the trahful appearance 
great victory. In 1816 the embassy under Lord Amherst arrived, with a view the Central Flowery Nation, considering it had attained perfection in all things, | veyed by means of perspective, but saw it according to hishabitual im oe 
to making complaints in person to the Emperor, (Kea-king.) as it was believed | determined on learning nothing new, and permitting no innovations and changes | of at, namely, not as perspective“ for,” said he, “it must be a strange 
thet no communications from foreigners ever really reached him. The embassy , in the wisdom and practice of past ages. With such exceptions as may | country where they build so many houses on the tops of each other, snd with 
came in great style, with five men-of-war. “ Aha!” said the manderins, 


| gradually have worked their laborious way into the sea-ports, and as far as | streets that ren up to a point!” At last, however, some few of the Chinese 
five fighting ships come to talk to us!” This unlucky first impression was | Canton, scarcely any change has occurred in the practice of the useful arts, 


wer have graciously condescended to take hints, and eventually lessons of 
quite general among the Chinese. “ The five ships,” said they, “ do not bear | nor in the scieuces, since Buddha knows when. No improvements in machinery; 


tribute, but point guns.” 


The embassy was embarked in the imperial boats, and the mandarins, as or flower. 


usual, set up flags upon them, inscribed with the words “ Tribute-bearers 1» 
The old squabble about the performance of the kow-tow soon began ; Lord 
Amherst absolutely refasing to knock his head at all. They told him that if he 
did not, the Emperor could not admit him to an audience. They declared that 
Lord Macartney had done it, and that his present majesty, when a celestial boy, | 
saw him doit! Finally, they intimated that the King of England need never | 
know it, because the ambassador on his return might make what report he 
pleased * The ambassador proposed other ceremonies in vain, and at length | 
agreed to act any absurdity, provided that a Chinese grandee would do the 
same before a portrait of the Prince Regent. ‘They would not listen to this 
Arrived at court, the embassy was carried to the * drawing-room” in carts, and 
shown into a dirty ante-chamber, full of staring crowds of inferior rank. The 
prince Ho then came and proposed to introduce the ambassador. Lord Amherst 
(who might have indeed felt very sick at such treatment, and was probably 
still more indignant and irritated) declined to be presented immediately, and 
kept his seat, saying he was unwell. He was told he should use his own 
ceremony ; still he repeated his request for permission to postpone the presen. 
tation til] another day, as he felt by no means well, The prince Ho then en- 
deavoured to take him roughly by the arm, aud was repulsed. Ho then left 
him, and eventually returned, saying the ambassador might retire, and an im- | 
rial physician should attend him. In an hour or two, the ambassador was fol- 
owed by the * general of the-nine gates of Peking, and first field-marshal of | 
the empire,” who thus addressed him, “* My master, who commands a million of | 
soldiers, requires that the ambassador leave the limits of my command directly 
The ambassador is a rude man, and does not know how to behave himself ; his 
king is respectful and obedient, but the ambassador is not ; he has used disre- 
spectful language ; his imperial Majesty will write to the king to complain of 
him.” In vain he was informed that no disrespect was intended, and no such 
language had been used ; he was ordered to depart from the capital of the 
world. On the evening of the same day, the usual trampery presents of the 
Emperor were forwarded for the Prince Regent, and the British presents re- 
quested in return, particularly the portraits of the King and Queen, and the 
maps,—in order, no doubt, to speculate upon the barbarian character at its 
highest point of rank, and also to see how large we really were by our own ac- | 
count, the statement of our smallness of land being considered as a cunning lie 

Meantime a squabble had occurred with one of our frigates, the ‘ Alceste,’, 
in consequence of which the Chinese batteries fired upon her as she passed. It 
was returned by a broadside, which dismounted the battery guns, killed some 
soldiers, and put all the garrison to flight. The supreme government, however, 
chose to regard the broadside as a respectful salute, and did not deign to take 
any further notice of the affair. They were evidently afraid they had gone too | 
far in their plan of humbling the proud English in the eyes of the people ; and 
before the embassy left Canton, an edict was issued by Kéa-king, exculpating 
himself for the bad reception of the ambassador, and announcing the degrada- 
tion of those officers who had misinterpreted and misled him. A flourishing | 
letter was also addressed to the Prince Regent, concluding with a considerate 
tone, and telling him that there would be no need in future to send a tribute. 
bearer from such a distance! The viceroy of Canton received directions to in 
vite the embassy to dinner, and after treating them with great etiquette, to | 
make them the following speech: *‘ Your good fortune has been small. You 
arrived at the gates of the imperial house, and were unable to lift up your eyes | 
to the face of heaven. The great Emperor reflected that your King sighed af 
ter happiness, and acted with sincerity ; we therefore accepted some presents, 
and gifted your King with various precious articles. You must give thanks to 
the Emperor for his benefits, &c.” 

It would appear from all this that the preposterous behaviour of the Chinese 
to al! ambassadors could only be equalled by that of our error in sending a dig- 
nified English nobleman to play a part in so ridiculous a pantomime. Instead 
of this selection of an ambassador, had we despatched the highly-gifted Signor 
Grimaldi, wi h instructions to perform the kow-tow in a manner worthy of his 
peculiar genius and the Christmas splendour of his couniry, the Chinese would, 
in all probability, have regarded us as a very great nation. 

The merchants had a very resolute squabble with the Chinese in 1825, in con- 
sequence of the enormous duty fixed upon the permit, without which they 
could not go in a boat from Macao to Canton. The passage was only about 
80 dollars, but the duty was 400. The merchants acted very resolutely, and 
got it reduced to 38 dollars. ¥ 

The opium contests seem to have begun to rise to a serious height about the 
year 1828, when an edict against its use was issued by the viceroy, which we 
partly quote on account of its admirably graphic description. ‘ The use of 
drink and food,” writes he, ‘is to introduce harmony into the system; the 
gulping of luscious things must be with a desire to obtain strength ; but if 


there be a drug destructive of life, incessant efforts should be made to keep | 


at a distance. Having used the drug for some time, the men accustomed to 
it can by no means relinquish it Their faces become as sharp as sparrows, and 
their heads are sunk between their shoulders, in the form of adove The poison 
flows into their inmost vitals; physic cannot cure their disease ; repentance 
comes too late for reform.” 

In 1830 a petition was presented to the British Parliament by the merchants 
at Canton. The annoyances and restrictions had become quite intolerable. 
Women were not allowed to go beyond Mvecao, so that no merchant could be 
accompanied by his wife to Canton. Merchants were not permitted to ride in 
sedan-chairs, with numerous other tiresome regulations. Complaints scarcely 
ever reached the superior authorities, and “ it was death” for any one to for- 
ward, or assist in forwarding, a letter to the Emperor. One of the replies 
from a grandee was as follows :—* The celestial empire, in cherishing tender- 
ness to distant foreigners, has constantly s/ooped to show compassion. But 
between the flowery Chinese and the barbarians there doubtless is a settled 
distinction. Between those within, and those without, there must be estab- 
lished a grand barrier.” Here at once the refusal of all terms of equality, 


sof that we were not to have the benefit of their laws (but only the evils of | 


them, or any other laws they chose to make,) is in a few words appa 
rent. Some of the more oppressive regulations being afterwards withdrawn, 
the grandee sweetly writes thus—‘ I, the acting Governor, when young, read 


opetry, and books, and my rational disposition is to issue orders with attentive | 


respect. Although it was a child, supposing no violation of the law, I would 
not trample upon it. How could | enter the barbarian people's factory, and 
insult their King’s picture!" He had done this very thing, says Gutzlaff, in 
broad daylight. 

We have thus placed the proceedings and habitual conduct of the Chinese, 
with regard to foreign nations, in a fair light for judgment. It must be clear 
that it was indeed time that ‘“ something” should be done. 
the arbitrary whinis and flourishes of any nation so great ; nor were the whims 
and flourishes (iucluding ill-treatment and gross insults) of any other nation 
ever tolerated by the other civilized countries to such an extent, or for so pro- 
digious a length of time. How abroptly all their pompous exclusive ness and 
intollerance have terminated, and forever, is well known. That the lesson, 
which has been taught the overbearing mandarins and extorting officers, will 
prove eventually beneficial to the oppressed and swarming population is more 
than probable, and is most devoutly to be hoped. 

Many of the early Chinese traditions are probably involved in fables, but be 
that as it may, there seems no doubt among the best au:horities—Chinese, 
Portuguese, Spanish and French—as well as more recent English authors, 
that the empire of China had reached a comparatively high point of civilization 


at a time when Europe was in a state of barbarism. Various sciences to a 


certain extent, and many useful arts, to a degree of excellence, were known and | 


osees among the Chinese long before their supposed first invention by 
suropean nations. Certain peculiar methods of using, as well as naming and 
describing, were very different from those of the Europeans, bot the Chinese 
had the things. We see our nautical friends of the present day laughing at 
the celestial pilots for saying that the needle points south. But eo it doues— 
one end of it-—just as a clock with a long hand points to twelve and six at the 
same instant. The Chinese saw has teeth like those used by our mechanics 
but the teeth point towards the handle instead of from it, and the chief force is 
used in drawing the saw inwards instead of thrusting is forwards. So with 
many ot her i struments, t yet the expertaess of the operatives is unquestion 
able. The art of printing was practised in China a. p 950, and paper hed 
been invented nearly a thousand years previously They were the first who 
knew how to make gunpowder, although they were afraid to use it in war, 
under the impression that its powers being ungovernable, there was no know- 
ing what eflect it might produce besides the desired one. Instruments of agri- 
— 
® Davis's Sketches of China, vol. j page 104 


t See the aduusabie and truly interesting “ Chinese Collection :” together with the 
Oe . 4 , "+ y - , 

Ten Thousand Ch nese Things,” by W.B Langdon, whose Synopsis of the Coilec- 
tioa may be regarced as an epitome of the celestial empire 


| The titles of the Emperor are—The Son of Heaven, and the Ten “Thou- 


| cannot have two suns, nor earth two emperors !”’ 


no new methods of tillage ; no impertinent introduction of new plants, for food 
General literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, the 
stage, astronomy, navigation, and medicine, are all as they were ages ago ; and 


torture. 
In the work by Gonzalez de Mendoga,* we discover, among various remarks 
on the antiquity of printing among them, and moreover of stereotype printing, @ 


list of Chinese books on subjects of medicine, (') architecture, music, chiro- 


mancy, physiognomy, (') on the manufacture of arms, musical instruments, 
&c., and the polite art of writing complimentary cards, some of which, when 
intended to be very complimentary indeed, are of the size of an English quilt 
to this very day, as may be seen in the * Chinese Collection.” Mendoga also 
found works containing minute descriptions of the kingdom, which most be 
interesting, and not much less so, because probably intermixed with genuine 
Chinese lies. In the work by Fernandez Navarrete, which is very elaborate, 
scarce, and curious, (the second volume was suppressed, and we believe de- 
stroyed,) we find a careful account of the natural product ons of China, ehiefly 
with reference to particular trees, flowers, fruits, birds, and animals; and a 
full account of the great Kung-fu-zu (Confucious,) although the writer is very 
sore that this philosopber should be estimated more highly than “San Pablo 
en el Iglesia!” He gives a list of his maxims, morals, code of ceremonies 
and code of compliments. So that we discover many of the very compliments 
paid at this day to be precisely the same as those paid in the age of Confa- 
cius, and, “according to law,’ some 2300 years ago. Navarrette also gives 
a long account “ De la secta Literaria,” and of its different modes of philoso 
phizing (which we regret we have not space to display, for the amusement of 
our philosophical readers,) of their opinions ou mind and body, of generation 
and corruption, and of their spirits and gods, and the attributes they gave to 
the Supreme Invisible Power, the Emperor being the Supreme Visivle. 
Of the hopeless condition of science, we will give one rich illustration, which 
at the same time assists as an illustration of the Emperor and the people. In 
the **Memoire de M. D'Anville, premier Geographe de Roi, &e “t after 
praising the degree of perfection to which geography had been carried by the 
labours of the missionaries in China, and m the Chinese part of Tertary, to | 
which the special attention of the Emperor Kanghe had caused Thibet to be | 
added as far as the sources of the Ganges, which had not previously been known, | 
the geographer gradually discovers himself in considerable difficulties with | 
the maps. He found a great disparity of estimation with regard to the extent 


of a degree, and was puzzled about the Chinese mile. termed le. On expressing | 
} 


his astonishment at the disparities to P. Gaubil, the latter replied (we translate | 


his own words) that “ the Emperor Kang-he having declared that 200 /e, ac-| that the death of one body shall give life to others 


as for anatomy and surgery, they are regarded in the same light as penal | 





uropean artists, (only at Canton aud Macao, we mean), and have attained to 
great proficiency both in landscape and portrait painting. Several of those in 
the “ Chinese Collection” are not unworthy of our best English artists. We 
allude more especially to the portraits of Hougea and Tingqva, which remind 
us of the caim force and unrivalled expression displayed in the miniatores of 
Miss M. Gillies, in combination with the striking effects and glossy finish of 
Thorburn. The works, however, which have most surprised us in the “ Col- 
lection” are the sculptured figares of the Three Precious Buddhas, so utterly 
are ae fr sehen with all other ideas the Chinese at present seem to pos- 
sess, and all other forms displayed in their mulkitude of grinn impering 
grotesque, fat and widieees little idols. eae i : 

These three colossal Idols are so thickly gilt as to appear of solid gold, In 
character, and general as well as individual effect, they are totally distinet 
from every thing else in the “ Collection.” Although surrounded by all sorte 
of minute shining objects, glittering levities, costly absurdities, and innumer- 
able things which to our eyes can only exeite feelings of the ludicrous or the 
stringo, they nevertheless arrest the attention, and command a vague sense 
of respect, if not of awe, if contemplated but for a minute. ere they 
placed in a great hollow temple, amidst silence and shadows, and the beholder 
found himseif alone im their presence, they would then exercise their legiti- 
mate and natural effect upon the senses and the imagination. They are not at 
all grotesque. They are sublime works of unagination, and to contem- 
plated with the same feelings as the gods of ancient Egypt and of ancient 
Greece ; and we are glad to be the first in this country to call attention to them 
as great objects of art, worthy of poetic contemplation and historical study. 
They are the presiding deities of the three grand periods of time that en- 
compass the destinies of humanity—the past, the present, the future-— 
and they exercise an influence on the minds of nearly two hundred millions 
of our fellow-crea'ures. They were, perhaps, first designed and modelled in 
the earlier and stronger ages by some of the followers of Confociws, before 
the nation hed frittered away its sense of art in the love of butterflies, and 
lanterns, and porcelain monstrosities; or else they are not originally Chi- 


nese, and must have been brought from India, probably during the first 
century of the Christian era 








DRY-ROT IN THE NAVY. 


Tie aim of nature in exciting fermentation is to render more simple the compounds 


formed by vegetation and aninalization, and to employ these in new combinations.— 
Fourncroy,. 


Tavs, as the late John Knowles said, is the great law of natare fulfilled, 
In the germination which 


cording to the measurement of his imperial walking, should make a degree of | converts the acorn into an oak, and in the putrefaction which reduces the felled 
latitude, no Chinese nor European could eay otherwise ; and that he, P. Gau- | tree toa bed of fungi, or to a hive of insects, the same great Vegetative princi- 
bil, was sure it would have been useless to attempt to rectify the idea of the| ple is at work, requiring the same agents—air, heat, and moisture—under 


Sovereign.” 


To which the poor geographer dolorously adds, “C'est done | proper modifications and combinations. 


A due consideration of this unequive- 


pour avoir subordonneé a une pareile décision, ce que veut la nature des choses, | cal law, will better account for the origin of the evil which we are about to 
que 200 i ont fait la mesure du degré dans les Cartes qu'on a recues de la | complain of, than the spontaneous vitality principle of Darwin and his followers. 


Chine.” 
We know of no process by which a conception of the Chinese national cha 


| racter can be so fully, yet concisely conveyed, as by giving an outline of what 


the Emperor is to his people, and a sketch of the dramatic representations. «@ 


sand Years. We will not say that a pun upon the word son was intended, but 


When deprived of the vital powers, organized matter yields to the dissevering 
influence of the affinities, and thus— 


All forms that perish other forms supply, 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die, 


Dry-rot is a well known disease affecting timber, to the destruction of ite 


a striking comment on the imperial longevity was made by an Emperor of the | texture, ar d the decomposition of its parts; and it is usually accompanied by 


Soong dynasty, when taken prisoner by the Tartars. 
self. Suicide was, probably, a common resource in serious dilemmas beiore | 
since, 


vind honours, ‘and with the attribute of ubiquity throughout the empire.” An 
account of the celebration of his birth-day, given by Sir George Staunton, is 


poetically impressive, and morally awful, from the abject condition of mind it 


| displays throughout this enormous population 4 He is the Pontifex Maximus, 
| or high priest of the empire, and also the Father of all the people, whose lives 


| and property are entirely at his command, with an absolute power of choosing 


his successor. The spirit of paternal influence and power descends to, and is 
| displayed by, the father of every family in the empire. 
The most popular amusements of the people must always be highly charac- 
teristic of that people, and of all others those of the theatre stand most con- 
spicuous among the classes who possess any rank and more than ordinary edu- 
cation. The principal work of the Chinese drama is the Yuen jing pih 
chung—or the Hundred Plays of the Yuen dynasty. One of the later editions 
| was published at Sing-hwuy, in the province of Hoo-kwang. ‘The chief sub- 
jects are,— 
. The renovating powers of gods and genii. 
JI. Forests, fountains, hills, and valleys. 
JIL. Assuming court robes, and swaying the sceptre. 
IV. Faithful ministers, and ardent scholars 
V. Filial piety, righteousness, temperance, and chastity. 
VI. Decrying adultery, and railing at slander, 
VII. Expelled statesmen, and orphan sons. 
VIII. Brandishing the sword, and pursuing with the club; (1. ¢. scenes of 
war.) 
1X. Wind, flowers, snows, moons ; (meauing voluptuousness, and female 
attractions.) 
X. Sorrow, joy, parting, and meeting 
Xi. Smoke, flowers, and white and olack ; (which means buffoonery) 
Among there representations are also included * Gods’ heads, and 
the faces of Demons!” 
Many of the plays in this work are set to music; indeed a common term for 
a theatre is a “sing song.” They are frequently made of bamboo, covered 





“Heaven,” said he,| the attachment of parasitic fungi, to the agency of which it hae commonly 
He, therefore, killed him- | been attributed 


Those formidables vegetable are decidedly not the cause of 
unsoundness and of incipient decomposition in the first instance ; although they 


his time ; certainly, however, it has been an almost invariable custom ever| may be admitted as an active agent in hastening the process and aggravating 
Following this highest and most perfect example, the mandarins adopt | the degree of unsoundness im the second 
it without hesitation to the present day. The Emperor is worshipped with d) | show that fermentation always takes place in the dead vegetable destroyed, 


Both observation and experiment 


| previously to the appearance of fungos ; and that dry-rot often exhibits gigantic 
ravages without any show of fungi. But certainly where the decomposition is 
repidly accelerated by damp accumulations and vitiated sir, the process is very 
| frequently attended with the apparently spontaneous vegetation of parasitical 
| fungi; and this species of decay has received the appellation of dry-rot — 
Now, the rotting principle being moisture, the term is a misnomer; but it was 
| applied to it in consequence of the attending peculiarity of the decomposed 
| wood becoming a heap of dry dust; in fact, a dry friable mass, without fibrous 
tenacity. As to the popular theory of the spontaneous vitality of the fungi, 
the fact that Nature suffers no fit recipient for animal or vegetable life to te- 
main void, is the beet reply. Their seeds, drawn from an unknown source, 
find an appropriate nidus in the fermented saccharine matter of the sap- wood. 
In the process of putrifaction, which is absolutely necessary for their germina- 
| tion and growth, carbonic-acid gas and hydrogen gas are evolved in great 
| abundance; and, as carbon and hydrogen are essential constituents in the 
| pabulm of plants, whatever be the orgin of their vitality, we here perceive 
the sustenance on which they flourish 
But though we may dispose of the ee system, ex cathedrd, we 
own to its being a bit of a puzzler; and in denying that vegetation takes 
place, su: generis, from the juices of the timber, we are utterly unable to ac- 
| count for the inferred universal diffusion of the seeds of fungi. In this dilem- 
| ma, we are forced to conclude that they are disseminated by the wind, and 
remain in a quiescent state until called wto vegetable existence by favouring 
agents. On this head, a writer im the Quarterly Review has eaid—* The seeds 
of these parasites are ©o minute and maltitudinous, and are supposed to be so 
| widely floating about invisibly in the air, as to lodge upon every tree and plant 
| above the surface of the soil. Fortunately, however, they seem to require the 
| aid of putrefactive fermentation to enable them to germimate: were it other- 
| wise, and but a ten-tmillionth part of them grew, our earth would be a world of 
| mushrooms.” As it is there remains an abondant crop; and a keen Linnwan 
| might fill a pretty hortus with timber fungi of different sorts and sizes, from the 
| large and leather like zylostroma grganteum to all the minute varieties of the 





| with mats, and set up and taken down with ease and rapidity, the performers | muror,or seeming mould. The insidious cryptogamous eoemies to the Britieh 

being itinerant. The female characters are performed by boys, as in our early | Navy, are the several kinds of boletus, agaricus, merulius and polyporus; but 
| English drama, The moralists of China (most of whom are probably unable | the most formidable of all is the sporotrichum, through all its species: for it 
| to write plays) caution their readers against all theatrical performances, and | throws up from ite thellus a very forest of microscopic branches, | saded with 

strictly prohibit females from even witnessing them. Dramatic works are ge- | reproductive spores, of such excessive smallness, that they may insinuate 
nerally published without names, as this department in literature is not held in | the mselves into the most minule crevices or flaws, even in the sides of the ca- 
| high estimation, though “ supported” on all occasions, and frequently at greet | pillary tubes of which timber consists. Even the soft, hair like bysrus-eepiica 


Never were | 


splendonr, and with no attempt at poetical illusion. A similar compromise of 
the ideal has long been displayed in our own theatres. 

The origin of the drama in China is ascribed to an emperor of tne Tang dy- 
nasty, inthe eighth century. It was then designated as “ The Tradition of 
Wonders,” and afterwards as “ Plays and Songs.” 
performed by moonlight. 

The Chinese derive great amusement from various games, such as foot-ball, 
kite-flying, boat-racing, gambling, and also from agricultural festivals, the 
** feast of lanterns,” battiedore and shuttlecock, with skating, and other sports 
on the ice during winter. Once a year, the emperor in person ploughs a field, 
to encourage agriculture, and also because a previous emperor. named Shin- 
nung, “the divine husbandman,” had done so, and given a precedent; and 
the emperor actually allows himself to be seen skating on the ice, to show that, 
besides being divine, he is human, and may fall! 


| But of all amusements, that which appears to be the popular favourite, as | 


it is certainly the most exciting In many cases, is the performance of the jeg: 
| glers. Their feats are characterized by extraordinary and unerring skill, and 
often by afrightful daring. On this latter account they are chiefly prized in 
China, though some of them would hardly be endured among us. Here is an 
example. A man is armed with a weapon resembling a Neptune's trident; “ or 
what is termed by sailors, grains, to which formidable instrument is attached 
| along handle of hard wood. The juggler, with surprising strength of arm, 
throws this weapon perpendicularly into the air to a great height. 


As it gatos 
ite greatest elevation, he measures, with a practised eye and wonderful preci- 


sion, the exact spot on which it will fall. To this spot he advances step by 
| step In an instant, the weapon descen’s with fearful velocity, lightly 
| scraping the edges of some protruding part of his person or dress.” The cool 
courage, no less than the skill of this, needs no comment. 

We have spoken of the fine arts as in 4 very low state, in our acceptation of 
the term “ art,” and as quite unprogressive. It will be proper to add a few 





* Historia de las Cosas mas notables, Ritos y Costumbres del gran Reyno de la China 
&c. Par F. P Gonzalez de Vendoca. 8 v0. Rome. 1555 
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larged edition.) 


| 
| 


They have sometimes been | 


cost. Their dresses arc splendid and va'uable, being the real materiais of | apparently yielding to the faintest breath of air, canembrace a gnarled timber; 


where, seeming to grow—like Monsieur Buvurnier'’s polypus—at both ends at 
once, its insinuating radicals penetrate like minute wires into the substance, 
and, by destroying the cohesion of the fibres, accomplishes the decomposition of 
| the wood. 

Large masses of timber in combination are more subject to the deteriorating 
influences which accelerate decay than smaller ones; and when forming the com- 
ponent parts of the structure of a ship, are subjected to many influences, that 
| have no analogies in other combinations of wood work. An intelligent inquirer 
|has pronowneed that the first sign of dry-rot consists in the appearance of 

email white points from which a filamentous substance radiates, parallel with 
the surface of the timber. ‘This is the first stage of growth of the seeds of the 
| fangus, and the filamentous matter is their thallus or spawn, which, gathering 
| strength, insinuates itself into any crevice of the wood, and between the ducts 
| of which the wood is organized, forcing them aesonder, and completely de- 
stroying the cohesion of the tissue. When the thaili of many fungi interlace, 
the radiation ean no longer be remarked; but a thick, tough, leathery, white 
stratum is formed wherever there is room for ite developement ; and from this, 
| a fresh supply of the destractive filamentous thallos is emitted, with such con- 
| stantly increasing rapidity and foree, that the timber's total ruin speedily 
ensves, where circumstances are favourable for the growth of the fongi. 

It has been proved experimentally that flaids which, in their ordinary state, 
will not produce fungi, generate them abundantly if ever so sligntly acidolated 
Dutrochet fuund that distilled water, holding in solution a emall quantity of 
white of egg, will not genera'e fang! in a twelvemonth ; but apon the addition 
‘of the minutest quantity of nitric, sulphuric, mouriatic, oxalic, phos » Or 
| acetic acide, it generated them in eight days’ time in abundence. Alkalescent 
| infusions possess the same property. 

The most active chemical agent in decomposing timber is the oxygen which 
| it contains, and which, during the vitality of the tree, is held in harmless com- 
| bination; but when the tree is felled, is set free, and immedistely be ins to 
act upon the woody fibre, inducing a slow combustion, the effect of which is 





| the evolation of carbonic acid gas, and the carbonization of the wood, by 
which the tenacity and adhesiveness of its several parts are gradua'ly — 
| and a proper nidas and pabulum formed for the germination of fangi 
inappropriateness of the name dry-rot to such a disease, is therefore, palpable ; 
| and we cannot but think the term proposed by Sir Jobn Barrow—sap-1ol—te 
| far more eligible. By dry-rot, however, is meant that decay, which ws not only 


j 
| 


| prematurely but unnaturally induced by the myudicious combiaation of destrue- 














of all strength. 










Teaete-aulih the jesnanale compennde of the timber, the effect of which 
et 





a complete decomposition of the vegetable fibre, aud consequently a privation 
-rot is the natural dacey to which timber, in common with 
all organized hatter, is subject, from the action of external instead of internal 
; and which may be either accelersted or retarded, according as destroe- 
lec petnerviaive influences prevail. The distinction, if all causes are con- 
sidered, is not so great #s hath been held in our dockyards ; and it has been 
found that dryness, cleanliness, and a free citculation of air, are the most 
t antidotes to both 
Prom causes which will be presently mentioned, the dry-rot has been viewed 
as 2 now disease, and therefore exeited the greatest alarm for the welfare of 
the Navy, which was considered to be in no small danger from #0 potent an 
Oak-destroyer. Among others who decried the Lerowan pest was the redoubt- 
able John Burridge ; aad thus he groaned—* The hand of fate hangs over our 
s most irresistibly, and the dry-rot appears the invisible finger of Provi- 
dence to destroy our navy (like the walls of Jericho.) who may again have 
written those awfol words, Menc, mene, teckel, upharsin !”’ A writer in the 
tenth volume of the Quarterly Review, and a clever writer too, in describing 
the evils we encountered in building large ships by contract, in the late war, 
says—" The pent up heat, acting upon the moisture, soon bring forth plentiful 
crops of mushrooms; hence the origin of the new and fashonable disorder 
named dry-rot, unknown in former days in ships of war, but which has produced, 
in our own times, as many doctors and remedies as the fanciful diseases of the 
human body.” This is not only rather in the dark as to the origin of the disor 


der, but absolately at variance with the same work, and we verily believe with 


same writer, in the thirtieth volame ; where, in justly castigating the seid 
John Burridge, and Joseph Home, and Mr. Good, and Mr. Constantive Jeo 
ings, and Mr. Ogy, and Mr. Dodd, and other panacea purveyors, it is stated— 
“We are fully persuaded of the correctness of the assertion of the Comptrol- 
Jer of the Navy, made in the House of Commons, that at no former period 
had England a more efficient Navy than at the present time (1823,) and that 
now, for the first time in one hundred and fifty years, the dry rot was effectually 
disappearing from His Majesty's ships of war; yet Messrs. Hume and Bor 
ridge call it a ‘new disease’—they should have said an old disease with a new 
name, for it is at least as old as the Romans " 

Now, we will step beyond the Reviewer, and epine that dry-rot ie nearly 
coeval with timber itself; nor can we believe that the Greek fleet remained ten 
years before Troy without requiring heavy repairs. Hesiod, having the fear of 
sap before bis eyes, enjoins telling on the seventeenth day of the moon's age, 
because that luminary being then waning, the internal moisture would couse- 
quently be lessened : which precept of the ancient Works and Days is thus set 
to English verse by Tom Cooke, of the Duncied legion :— 

In the same day, and when the timber's good, 
Fell, for the bed-post, and the ship, the wood. 

From the Greeks, the custom woald, of course, drop upon the Romans, 
among whom we find Theophrastus, Cato, Columella, Vitruvius, Palladios, 
and others, advising us not to think of applying the axe to any timber before 
autumn at soonest; and to leave oak till December, the veritable temprs/iva 
easura, when, as the sage Emperor Pogonatus asserts, * the moon is under the 
earth.” Pliny recommended the wane of the moon, when the wind Favonius 
south,| was blowin Vegetius tells us, that timber for constructing the 

ibornm should be felled from the 15th to the 23d day of the moon, lest it 
become worm eaten and rotten within the year. The proper time, he says, 
for cutting wood for sea-service is after the summer solstice, that is, in the 
months z July and August, and from the av'umnal equinox till the Ist of 
January, in which months the sap having done rising, the timber is consequently 
drier and harder, It should then, he adds, be seasoned before making it into 
boards, “ for planks used green in ships shrink as they dry, and thereby ocea- 

sion large and dangerous leaks: Quod ars ipsa, et omnium architorum quoti- 
dianus usus edocuit.” Even Julius Casa remarks, that though ships may be 
built of spring-felled timber, they will prove sluggish sailers, With such an 
iMustrious prototype, it is hardly to be wondered at that Napoleon should 
renew the Royal ordonnances to the conservators of the forests, which directed 
them to fel] oaks only “in the wane of the moon,” and “ when the wind is at 
the north ;" a precept which we found still in observance among the wood- 
cutters of Corsica; and he moreover directed that * as ships built of timber 
felled at the moment of vegetation must be liable to rapid decay, and require 
immediate repairs, from the effect of the fermentation of the sap,” the agents 
should abridge the time of felling naval timbe , which was thenceforward to 
take plece in the decrease of the moon, from the Ist of November to the 15th 
of March. But lessons of antiquity or experience have been equally despised 
by our omniscient Parliament; for in the first year of the British Solomon's 
reign, they forbade the cutting of oak excepting in the barking season, between 
the first day of April and the last of June. Thus sacrificing the carcase for 
the sake of the fleece! 

Yet our early ancestors must have paid grea’ attention to this object, or the 
fine carpentry of the roofs of Westminster Hall, and Kings Chapel, at Cam- 
bridge, would not have descended to us in such match'ess preservation. As 
to the piles driven into the Thames by Julius Cwsar, and those on which London 
Bridge and the Savoy Palace were built, we consider them rather as proofs of 
the antiseptic properties of water acting on wood entirely submersed in it, 
than cases in point. But the firet accounts of our actual Royal Navy do bu: 
little credit to those who were entrusted with its care; for the ‘thorough 
repairs” and * rebuildings” sadly disigure them. Though the word is not 
made use of in the Cottonian MS., of the thirteenth year of Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, the rot must have been pretty troublesome ; for we learn that ‘if the 
Great Henry be not housed over, in such wise that the same may be sufii- 
ciently defended from snow, rain and sun, it shall be utterly destroyed in a 
few years ," at which time the Sovereign and the Gabriel Royal required to 
be new made ; others required to be caulked, ‘in all goodly haste, from the 
lowest to the highes:, within the borde and without: and, indeed, of thirteen 
goodly ships there was not a single vesse! in a proper condition for service. 

This must have drawn attention to the state of timber, and it would be 
palpable that if cut in the spring, when in a succulent state, it would be subject 
to rot. Hence some of their ships, being seasoned with greater care, ran a 


respectable time, and in Dr. Plot's discourse on the best time for felling timber, | 


read to the Royal Society, in 1691, he mentions the rebuilding of the Royal 
Sovereign, of 100 guns, forty-seven years after her launch at Woolwich ; and 
he was told that all her ancient timber was still so hard that it was no easy 
matter to drive a nail into it, Now this paragon of her day, better known as 
the Sovereign of the Seas, was supposed by Pepys to have been built of winter 
felled timber; she saw much service, and was in almost all the great engage- 
ments that were fought between England and Holland.* Dr. Plot is for the 
hiberpal applica'ion of the axe in the forest, and is consequently indignant at 
the Act of Parliament above mentioned, thinking the sole reason for its enact- 
ment was, that the bark will then ron. ‘To which I readily answer,” 
he says, ‘that I foar the legislators that passed the making that Act were 
ignorant that the bark might be taken off in the spring, and that the tree would 
notwithstanding live and flourish till the winter following, * * * * * 
The legislators, I say, were igoorant of this, otherwise they would never have 
made an Act so pre to the whole kingdom as felling timber at this season 
is, for the sake of a few tanners.” 

Now Dr. Plot's persevering cotemporary, Antony Van Leuwenhoeck, gives 
his opinion, that winter-felled timber is as full of juice as that cut down in 
spring ; and that there is no difference between them, except in the bark and 
outermost ring of the wood, which in the summer are softer and so more easily 
pierced by the worm. 

The question has excited considerable discussion, but ignorance and pre- 
judice have been strongly aided by the interested ; for thongh our shipwrights 
all agree that winter-felled timber is much harder, and more difficult to work. 
than that which is felled in the spring, it is not a little singular that the supply 
of such wood to our yards never amounted to one five-hundreth part of the 
timber delivered + at least, such is the demi- official statemeut of the Quarterly 
Reviewer. The Count de Buffon, by his experiments on oak, has incontes- 
tably proved, that by stripping the trees of their bark in the spring of the 
year, and letting them remain standing till they die before they are felled, the 
wood will become more solid and strong, and probably more durable. Bot in 
whatever period of the year trees are cut down, some portion of matter will yet 
remain not converted ito woody fibre, which it is of importance to expel 
hence those hewn in winter, from their contracted pores, are less pervious to 

sent and subsequent moisture; and they give muc h less trouble in season- 

Ing than others which have been felled at an improper time, particularly if the 
supply of sap has been intercepted inthe summer. The comparative weight 
of timber in @ green and in a seasoned state, shows a difference often amount- 
ing to a third, or even more ; thus, a cubic foot of English oak weighed 71 
Tbe. 10 o8. in its green state, and 43 ibs. 8 oz. in its seasoned. Now this 
speaks loudly for winter cutting, since the summer trees, having thew ligenous 
vessels filled with sap and air, are of less Specific gravity than when the mucil- 
age succus communis, tannin, and other nateral juices have ebbed. But as 


there is a great difficulty in the terms rising and fal ane of sap, from the swhence 
and the whither of the case, ’ t 


as well as whether it is added wood, or absent 
fluids, which make the difference ; 


and as seamen may study this subject with- 
we will give the dictum of a Corypheus in 


® Several writers have instanced this = asa proof of the beneficial effects of winter-felled 


timber; but as Mr. Pett takes no notice o y such cire te . a ; 
Memours, there ean be no proof brought ferward. ircumstance in the note given in Derrick’s 


out being deeply versed in botany, 
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that line, which they may receive as a postulate. Mr. T. A. Knight tells us, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1805, as follows :— 

Few persons at all conversant with timber ate ignorant that the alburnum, 
or sap-wood* of trees, which are felled in the autumn or winter, is peor che yd 
rior in quality to that of other trees of the same species which are suffered to 
stand ult the spring or summer; it is at once more firm and tenacious in its 
textore, and more durable. This superiority in winter-felled wood has been 
generally attributed tothe absence of the sap at that season; but the appear- 
ance and qualities of the wood seem more justly to warrant the conclusion that 
some substance has been added to, instead of taken from it, and many circum- 
stances induced me to saspect that this substance is generated and deposited 
within it, in the preceding summer and autumn. 

Although the rot of timber was not, till late years, a matter of public excite- 
ment, it caused great anxiety in our yards and arsenals ; for its ravages, though 
comparatively inconsiderable with what they have of late been, were always 
serious and expensive. The present name of this disease appears to have been 
brought into use about the middle of the last century. Lord Sandwich, seeing 
the rapid decay of some fine ships, ordered the Montagu, of 74 guns, to be 
built at Chatham, in 1779, wholly of winter-felled timber ; and she did good 
service on various stations for upwards of forty years. In 1815 we had an 





opportonity of personally examining this ship, then commanded by the late 
Capt. Peter Heywood, when her timbers, as far as they could be scrutinized, 
were sounder and cleaner than those of some of the new ships then riding with 
| herin Tunis Bay. The extraordinary durability of the Royal William is much 
better known than accounted for: but it seems that an order was given in 1688 
for 150 trees in Bushy Park, to be stripped of their bark in the month of April, 
and left standing till December; and it is considered they might have been 
included in the Billy’s frame. ‘The Hawke sloop-of war was a direct experi- 
ment of the kind. One half of her was built with timber barked while stand- 
ing, and the other side with timber which had been felled at the usual time 
The trees in this instance were excorticated in 1787, and not felled until the 
autumn of 1790. The ship was launched in 1793, and did very good service, 
but only raa ten years ; and we are not aware that her particulars have been 
reported upon to the extent desired. 

In the midst of such official inattention, a curious occurrence took place. 
The Achilles, of 60 guns, was built, by contract, in Barnard’s yard, at Har- 
wich, in 1757. Here the builder, voluntarily, and unknown to the Navy Board, 
used winter-felled timber in her: and when he was examined before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1771, upon matters touching ship build- 
ing, he declared that he had so done, and gave his opinion, “* That the method 
observed in felling of timber should be by barking it in the spring, and not to 
fell t till ihe succeeding winter.” The Achilles ran for some years as a crack 
ship of her class; and when she was docked, in Dec., 1770, it was observed 
that the timbers of the frame, both within and without board, where stuff had 
been taken off, were exceedingly sound. She was sold in the year 1784; and 
her place in the Navy has been since assumed by a very notorious, ill-built, 
and wretchedly-fastened contract 74, L’Achille 

In discussing the age of ships, no conclusion will be of weight in which the 
station and services they have been upon are duly considered. Thus, the 
Royal William is known to have passed ninety years of her time in port ; and 
the Gladiator, 50, built in 1783, and broken up in 1817, was always a harbour 
duty ship 

But although there are occasional instances of lengthened durability of some 
ships in the Royal Navy, the best average can only be taken at about fourteen 
vears ; and even this was considerably encroached upon by the late dry.rot 
ravages. If the age of the Montagu could be insured to our ships we should 
diminish the expense of the Navy by one-half; while, if we could insure to 
them that of the Royal William, we should reduce the expense to one-sixth 
lhe importance of conservation, therefore, has long been recognized, and, but 
for the enormous demand absolutely requiring immedia e supply, would have 
been more attended to in every ramification. Sull the intrusions of the prin 
cipal evil, dry-rot, were watebfully scrutinized. In 1771, Lord Sandwich, 
alter personally inspecting the incurable dry-rot condition of the Ardent, of 64 
guns, encouraged the trial of most of the preventive nostrums recently bra&ight 
forward as new inventions; and timber was pickled, stewed, boiled, charred, 
saturated, impregnated, and buried in mod, lime, sand, &c , and all without 
obtaining the desired end. Indeed, it must be confessed that many of the 
schemes afforded a plentiful display of ignorance ; and Government incurred 
considerable expense in putting them into execution At the close of the 
| American War Mr. Nichols renewed the subject, in a sensible pamphlet on 
| the quick decay of our ships of war. Shortly afterwards the Socrety for the 
| Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, offered a premium for 














discovering the cause and prevention of dry rot; and, in 1795, a committee of 
that body inspected a method of cure by Mr. Batson, who had ventilated a 
| diseased closet, cleaned it, and filled the interstices with anchorsmiths’ ashes, 
| or ferruginous scales, 
| Men of sagacity soon inferred that to destrov the enemy it was necessary to 
| cut off his supplies ; but the most efficacious method of effecting this object 
| was not soobvious. Various means of getting rid of the native jnices by na 
| tural and artificial desiccation, by impregnation with foreign substances, and 
by immersion in earth or water, were resorted to. Oak was found to contain 
} a much smaller proportion of oleacinous or resinous matter than many other 
kinds of wood; and, besides the lignic acid which it has i common with them, 
it contains particles peculjar to itself, called the gallic acid. Now, as the va- 
| rious sorts of timber will absorb that impregnating matter which has the great- 
| est affinity to their native juices, it follows that orl, turpentine, or resin are in- 
| applicable to the monarch of the forest ; being merely absorbed because they 
| are moist, and refused if the patient has been previously saturated with water 
On the contrary, if a solution of iron be epplied to oak timber already saturated 
| with water, the wood will still absorb the solution, not because it is moisture, 
| but because it bas an affinity with the metal itself. Indeed, metallic oxydes, 
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in the forest one year, were in the next floating on the ocean 
the enormous supply of wood required i formed 

the demi official as of a Qustsip hon rem pte ~- 
the ships of the navy to be in employ :— 


For the Royal Navy... .. s----+------.. 400,000 

For the East India Company's Service _... 115,000 an 
The Merchant Service ................2,500,000 — 
Buildings, and internal demands, say ....1,000,000 — 


This estimate of the consumption of timber may be compared with the con- 
temporaneous Report of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests : from which 
we extract the following paragraph in point :— ’ 

It appears, from authentic information and statements, which have been be. 
fore us, that the tonnage of the Navy. in 1806, amounte? to 776,057 tons 
which, at 1 1.2 load to a ton, would have required to build the whole, 1,164 085 
loads; and taking the average duration of British-built ships to be 14 ye 
the annual average quantity of timber requisite for such a Navy, would be 
83.149 loads, exclusive of repairs. The average annual quantity used both in 
building, and maintaining, or repairing the Navy for 18 years, from the Ist of 
January, 1789, to the Ist of January, 1806, has been calculated at 85,022 loads: 
but the average quantity in the prizes taken during these 18 years, exclusive 
of recaptures, had been 21,341 loads, which, deducted from the whole number 
85,202 loads, leaves 63,861 loads : 

While official inquiry was directed to plan the constant supply of timber to 
this, and even an increasing amount, it was found that the dry-rot was affecting 
the Navy, with a viralence hitherto unknown; especially among the newest 
and most receutly repaired vessels, out of which that notorious batch of line- 
of battle ships, the Forty Thieves, was scandalously pre-eminent. The Queen 
Charlotte, a first-rate, was launched at Deptiord, in 1810, sent round to Ply- 
mouth in I8tl, found too retten to be seaworthy, and was repaired at a 
cost of 30,000/ : she had been nearly seven years in building, but was put 
together with such heterogeneous materials that she displayed as many varie- 
ties of fungi as of wood. The Benbow, 74, was built in 1813; dry-rot infected 
her, and she was repaired at Portsmouth in 1818, without ever having been at 
sea, at an expense even surpassing that of the Queen Charlotte The Ocean, 
the Foadroyant, the Bulwark, the St. Domingo, the Ajax, the Albion, and 
other ships of the line, were falling to pieces within five years after launching, 
and some of them in less than three. We ourselves happened to belong to one 
of the goudly * Forty,” the Rodney, and there had our initiat on into the mys- 
teries of dry-rot; for after striving to be blind to the ravages going on in her 
frame, she was so torn and shakew by a gale off Cape Sicie, in January, 1812, 
that Sir Edward Pellew was compelled to discharge her from his fleet, and 
thereby weaken it by an apparently efficient line-of-battle ship. Again: the 
Dublin, 74, was launched in February, 1812, put in commission in the follow- 
ing August, and sent to cruize off the Western Islands in December. A very 
few weeks were enough for her, for she returned to Plymovth in January, 1813, 
in so deplorable a state that she was ordered to be paid off. Her repairs cost 
20,000:. ; but that was not the most serious part. The constant state of hu- 
midity had induced so much sickness among the crew, that she was wholly 
mefficient for the country’s service ; and on her return to port, not fewer than 
150 of her men were sent to the hospital. 

Great was the consternation, both at the Boards and throughout the Meteys , 
at such unexpected ravages among our most formidable looking ships ; but the 
horror inspired by the inroads of dry-rot had the good effect of arousing such 
attention to the evil, that it is aetually scotched, and rendered so effete, that 
we need hardly regret the being unable to kill it entirely. Before proceeding 
with the means by which it has been combated, we will show the vast sums 
which the nation has squandered for a dozen of those gallant 74-gun ships, the 
** Forty Thieves ;" and the reader may be assured that most of the batch are 





as bad. 
Service at 
Ships. pte Sea pre- Cost of 
oil. Viuus to 
Docking. Hull. Repairs 
yrs. mths. £ L£ 

Iilustrous ........ 1803 6 37,592 74,186 
OGIO ...ccece 1804 1 5 37,760 52°536 
Swifteure ........ o é 1 34,919 14,076 
Marlborough .... .1807 3. «(OO 61,256 29,394 
Pe eee a Se" &g 61,299 61.518 
Elizabeth ........ “ 1 4 60.503 39.531 
ee pe 1810 a 57,438 29,747 
Poictiers’ ......2. “ 2 0 58,329 44,498 
Surling Castle ....1811 2 @ 58.329 65,280 
Evinburgh........ “ 2 oO 58,329 52,476 
Gloucester....... “ 2 oO 68,329 43,268 
Mulgrave ........1812 i 538,329 54.680 
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PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, C!IRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA.—PART II. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONAL G. POULETT CAMERON, C. B., K. T. 8., &c., EM- 
PLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 
FROM THE AXIE AND DON TO KHARKHIOFF. 
(Continued from the Albion of March 11.) 
Tt was about tWillve years after the events previously related, when the whole 
of Europe, in its government and institutions, was shaken to its very basis by 


the wars of Napoleon, that a Russian military officer, attached to the Imperial 
Embassy at Constantinople, while travelling in Greece, arrived late one night 


e convent, not many miles dista om Athens. p y 
| being destructive to vegetation, must necessarily prove antidotes to the dry- | ne 0 ton t cordiality by the bre th " ee e om ' ne aa Sane with 
| rot; still doubt may be entertained whether the preservative influence of any the utmost cordiality by the hratherhoud, and, having partaken of their hospita- 


will arrest the dormant seeds of dry-rot within a timber, and preserve it sound } 
for a great length of time, where the disease has not obtained so far as to de- 
compose any of the wood. ‘In examining,” says Mr. Gavin Inglis, ‘* masses 
of oak dug from the alluvial strata of the country, where it has lain for ages, 
many of them are found fresh and sound as the day on which they had been 
thrown from their respective roots In this case the timber is uniformly black | 
as ebony, and obdurately hard. I was led from curiosity to examine chem 
eally several of these old trunks, and found a far greater proportion of iron | 
than could be supposed to exist in the natural state of the tree. To this iron 

I attribute the incorruptibility and high state of preservation of this antedilu- | 
vian timber. This extraneous iron must have been supplied from the ore of 

the soil or chalybeate waters ; in this state of solution it would penetrate the 








ought to study nature. 


air or heat, appearsto be the simplest method of preventing the decomposition 


rine, and other matter remains, which is soluble in water: and it is not till these | 


and not readily agitated by tbe change of temperature, that timber can resist 
those great agents, air and moisture. That wood which was best seasoned, | 
j and best taken care of, best countenanced the several nostrums recommended. | 





Desiccation, or seasoning of timber by depriving it of its juices, either by | 


have been expelled, and replaced with substances which are insoluble in water, | 


| Charring is an ancient mode of rapid desiccation , but, though an unquestiona- | 


| ble preservative, it is a weakener of the material. While the workmen, in 
1809, were excavating the reservo'r for the Colchester water-works, a Roman 
pavement was discovered, beneath which was found some oak framing, almost | 
perfectly sound, though it must have laid there above 1000 vears. This, on in- | 
spection, proved to have been previously cherred. 
Such was the state of our timber knowledge at the first revolutiunary war | 
with France. Experience had shown that dry-rot was both destructive and | 
infectious ; and we had arrived at the conclusion that the best means of pre- | 
serving a ship from decay was in exact proportion to the powers we possessed 
of freeing its timber of natural moistures, and keeping them « lean and dry after- 
wards. Under these convictions, where disease appeared, excision was largely | 


and expensively practised ; and in hard-up cases that desperate expedient called 
rebuilding was resor'ed to 


opr ration to the public, we may come to the conclusion that ifa new man-of. 
war's age be estimated at fourteen years, that of a recast ship will seldom 
equal seven years; and yet such repairs often amount to two thirds of what a 
new one would cost. This is economy with a vengeance, especially as the old 
materjals are worth at least one-sixth of their cost | 
But a new and most alarming crisis sro-e, which made the very name of dry- | 
rot aterrorto the country The exigencies of a most harassing war drove | 
Lord Melville, in 1804, to have recourse to private builders for the necessary 
| reinforcement of our Navy, whose yards were mostly unprepared with proper 
materials for such extensive undertakings. Contracts were therefore entered 
| Into at advanced prices, the axe was set to work, and trees which were grow- 


| 
} 


| 


* Aiburoum, bise, sap, and sap wood, are synonymous terms among umber men 


, . | ble board, being much fatigued, was about retiring to the chamber prepared for 

of them is not confined to destroying any vegetative principle which may exist | hiene having been on horseback throughout the day since seurice, when ld 
y ; 7 < os 7c seoac lo c s 

near the surface. But we have seen enough to know that the solution of iron | ' 4 ’ ano 


and venerable caloyer,* suddenly entering the refectory, begged his attendance 
at the couch of a dying brother, whom it was thought could not survive till the 
morning. and who, hearing of the arrival of a Russian officer at the monastery, 
implored most earnestly that he would attend him, and be witness to a confes- 
sion he much wished to make befove he passed away. 

Though somewhat surprised at the request, the officer, of course, immediately 
acquiesced, and followed his guide to the cell of the invalid, which lying in a 
distant part of the building, in the course of their progress the old priest, whose 
countenance was expressive of every placid and benevolent feeling, found time 
to draw an outline of some circumstances relative to the unhappy being whom 
they were about to visit. 

“It is now some years ago,” said the good Padre, “ since this stranger, one 


. . ght, cz > ; F é G - 
substance of the wood, unite with the astringent principle, and produce not | dark, stormy night, came to the convent, accompanied alone by a Greek mu 
: | leteer, who served as his guide, an! demanded an imterview with the Prior.— 

only the black colour, bot such a density of texture as almost to resist the 2 , s entacallial ' ‘ 
sharpest instroment.” ‘Thus we see that artists are not the only class who | He spoke French, and was wholly ignorant of Italian ; + bot, fortunately, the 


Superior, as well as several others uf the brotherhood, including myself, were 
familiar with that language. 


‘* He was evidently, by his appearance, a man of rank, and one much more 


- : conversant with courts and camps than the routine of a monastic life. - 
of vegetable matter. But mere desiccation is insufficient; for, although the | Cove t His fea 
succus communis, the aqueous particles, may be driven off, much saline, saccha 


tures were strikingly handsome, and he was still young, as his age could not 
exceed thirty, though, allowing for the ravages occasioned by inward suffering, 
(for never were the traces of mental misery of the most agonizing description 
engraven on any human countenance so forcibly and legibly as in the present 
instance,) they would have led to the belief that he was much younger. 

‘* What passed between him and the Prior was never divulged; but the next 
morning, in presence of the whole fraternity, the stranger, who professed him- 
self of our faith, assumed the cow], and ever since, up to the present period, 


| has been an object of fear and curiosity to all. He seldom spoke to any one ; 


and, when not shut up in his cell, where he would remain sometimes for days 
together, without food or nourishment of any kind, and to which he entirely 


| confined himself, would wander forth into the surrounding country, and there, 


also, continue from sunrise to nightfall alone. 

1t was whispered that, at the period of his arrival, he had endowed the mo- 
nastery with large sums of money, as the Prior issued the strictest order that 
in whatever he did he was in no way to be controlled or interfered with. 

** Repeatedly during his sojourn amid our wails, he has been saject to fright- 
ful fits of delirium, approaching, oceasionlly, to such bursts of outrageous insani- 
ty, that he has been obliged, on more than one occasion, to be bound like a 


é » * s v . “4 
In order to estimate the costliness of this precious | wild beast. In those moments of frenzy, his ravings were of a nature that, 


while it caused the blood of bis hearers to chill like ice, and almost paralize 
them with horror, yet gave some clue to his present lorn and miserable state, 
in the conjecture, approaching almost to absolute certainty, of the guilt of some 
dreadful and hideous crime lying deep and unexpiated upon his so i. 

“« Two days ago he had experienced one of the most violent of these parox- 
ysms, which had now subsided into such complete exhaustion, as gave evident 
symptoms of life rapidly drawing towards its final close. Jt was only this morn- 
ing he mentioned to me his desire of confession (for, as the chirurgeon of the 
establishment, I have been more with hm than any other member of our con- 
vent,) but as yet he has delayed entering upon it, and it was only on hearing of 


* Priest 


t It is, perhaps, necessary to observe that che Italian is the language universally 5; ok» deough- 
out the Levant 
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is bedside. , that, starting up in his couch, while his whole frame 
emotion, be desired me to go in search of and bring you to him, as the last act 
j dying man ” 
ot at naw appoonehed the cell of the invalid, when the priest tapping 
gently at the door, it was opened by the lay brother in attendasce, who, mo- 
tioning with bis finger for silence, immediately admitted them. 


SS 
- reve the one who watched 
arrival from the lay brother who came to relieve i= 4 








ledge of bis real worth and nobleness of 








into which, in common with us all, he had plunged and indulged m, but more 
particularly from my being aware of how yand si my sister re- 


turned his affection. And yet, I know not how it was, but ocessionally a vague 


feeling of fear and anxiety, at times approaching to absolute terror, would steal 
over me,as I thought of my stern and misantrophic parent, and vainly en- 


| deavoured to imagine how Ae would receive the intimation of bis child's en- 


Slowly they approsched the couch on which reclined the ill-fated tenent of gagement, which, in bis morbid and gloomy state of mind, he might be disposed 
the apartment, whom they supposed to be buried in profound slumbrr-—so | to view as an act of deceit and disobedience, the worst that it had been fos- 


_ so death-like still, he lay. 
San wat heel of the soldier, though suppressed, had caught his attention, 


The noise, however, occasioned by the tread | tered and engendered under his own roof, during a period, too, of wholly un- 
| authonzed intrasion. 
and he turned towards them on their entrance, as the light fell full upon the | 


Twice was I on the point of divulging the whole, but each time that I was 


b uni‘orm of the stranger—the effect of which upon the unhappy | prepared to do so, a shade of additional gloom, and brow of deeper sternness 
Pm eo was as awful ye sudden and unexpected, almost par- | than usual, invariably checked the words as they rose to my lips; and yet, 


the good fathers with fright, while even their military companion stepped 
ek gees as the ghastly figure before him met his view. 


| would to God that I had braved, that I had dared all, in preference to leaving it 
| untold, as, to this deficiency of moral courage, in a great measure, may be as- 


Starting from bis recumbent position, with a shout which it was dificalt to | cribed the direful consequences and scences of misery which eventually fol- 
sav most resembled a laugh or a scream, he gazed for a moment deeply, earu- | lowed 


esily, and intensely, at the well-remembered costume, and then again sinking | Vanostrom, also, from a similar reason shared my apprehensions, and was 


back, faintly articulated—* Mitrewski!” The hussar thus unexpectedly ap- 
pealed to by his name sprung forward, and for some moments anxiously con- 
templated the wreck of human life before him. At first his efforts were vain— 
no remembrance could be trace of ever having previously seen the form he be- 
held : bot, gradually and slowly, a new light seemed to burst in upon his mind, 
and once the train of thought brought fully into play, conviction forced itself 
upon his mind, amid a whirl of bewilderment, doubt and horror, that in the mi.- 
erable being before him, he beheld the remains of a former comrade and brother- 
officer—bandsome, noble, and generous, the ido! of his corps and the gayest of 
the gay, who, many years before, it was generally supposed had been lost in 
the Adriatic, while on leave of absence from his regiment. There could be no 
doubt ; and though utterly unable to penetrate in o the perplexing mystery be 


fore him, the feelings of old friendship and former days rushed over him, as he | 





exclaimed, in accents of mingled pity, regret, and astonishment—* De K— 

It was indeed the shadow of that ill-fated your g nobleman, who there, in that 
lonely region, and far distant from the jand of his birth, now lay upon his bed 
of death; and the horrible and thrilling mterest connected with whose life had 
never hitherto, in the remotest degree, been suspected for an instant. 

There was an anxious pause of some moments, broken only by the convul- 
sive sobs of the dying man, who, signing to the monk and the soldier to seat 
themselves by his bedside, requested that they alone might remain in the room 

On the departure of the lay brother, he thus addressed his former comrade :— 
“ Providence, perhaps in compassion for all | have suffered (and, oh! what have 
I not, in the way of agony and remorse ') has sent you, an early friend, to close 
the eves and render earth's last duties to the regicide's sun, himself a mu rdevcr! 
Start not,” he continued, in a hollow bot distinct voice, observing his auditors 
recoil with horror at this unexpected declaration—“ start not, neitier loath, con 
demn, nor abhor me, till you have heard all—all,” he said, as he threw his arms 
wildly upwards—* and all too that | have suffered in es piation of a father's 
crime ; for that to which I was myself driven belonged in no part to my own 
natore, but as the offspring of a momentary madness formed part of the just 
retribution of the Deity, whose curse clung to, and alighted upon, the assassin’s 
descendants. And now draw near—I must be quick—my strength may not 
last me to reveal the whole, for | feal myself fast sinking ™ 

They bent over him, and the voice of the dying man, in low but distinct 
tones, divulged a fearful history of the past. Jt was a solemn, impressive scene, 
which that small, confined chamber afforded. The dark figure of the venerable 
father in his flowing garb, and beard, white as the driven snow, descending al. 
most to his girdle, who, with his upraised eye of mingled emotion and horror, 


now lifted towards heaven, was then turned with benevolent compassion upon | 


the countenance, betokening death’s rapid approach, of the unhappy being be- 
fore him—the tall, martial figure of the soldier, in his military garb, his face 
pale, his lips quivering with emotion, as the murmured accen.s, now fast fail 
ing, of his dying friend and former companion in arms, rang upon his ear; and, 


lastly, that wreck and remnant of all that was once the gay, gallant, chivalrous, 


and noble, whose tones of voice were now uttered with much greater difficulty | 
—a huskiuess aud thick heaviness of breathing considerably impeding their | 


utterance. 
Suddenly he ceased—the recital was finished—and the priest hastened to 


impart the last rights of religion to the suffering penitent. As he rose from 


the couch, however, the hand of both the hussar and himself was grasped by | 


the dying man, whose eyes fora moment gleamed with preternataral brilliancy, 
aconvulsive shiver at the same time passing through the whole of his frame ; 
they then closed for ever—hie miseries, crimes, and remorse being alike ended 
—he was dead ! 

On the following morning, the officer, having attended the remains of his 
early friend tothe grave. resumed his journey. ‘The convent has since been 
laid in ruins, in the desolating wars of the Revolution, which led to the emauci- 
pation of Greece, from the yoke of the Ottoman ; but in its receptacle for those 
who have quitted this earthly tenement, a grassy mound may still be traced, 
surmounted with a plain stone cross, without inscription of any kind, and which 
marks the last sad resting place of all that remains of the once gay and gallant, 
but ill-fated and guilty, young Russian noble. 


CONFESSION OF THE COUNT DE K 





The crv of blood rises fearfully from the earth—it ascends on high, and long 
and distant thoogh the period may be, too surely will a just retribution one 
day arrive. | rake not up the crimes of a parent, though the avenging hand 
of unerring fate but too clearly pointed out the reg cide’s the murderer's, doom 
as incomplete, without the additional guilt and misery of his wretched off- 
spring. 

And yet, as you can well attest, my early life was one of gaiety and pleasure : 
that short-lived period, when | first joined from the Military College the Hus- 
ears of Kieff—in the revel, in the dance, in the chase, and ‘mid the clash of host 
tile squadrons, my heart was, perhaps, the lightest of all the gifted and gallan- 
spirits forming the members of our corps, How often, and oh! with what bit- 
ter anguish does the remembrance of those few fleeting and joyous hours cross 
with a transient feeling of gladuess—too quickly subsiding into those of agony 
and anguish—this seared, crushed, and withered heart! But the night wanes; 
in a few short hours more i shall be at rest; and, oh! may the remorse and 
punishment I have experienced in this world prove some atonement for the 
crimes both of my parent and myself in that of the world to come. 

I have not the courage to enter upon a description of one—the image of 
every worth and exc: llence upon earth—my sweet, my beautiful, my angelic 
sister! Bred up in such complete seclusion—revered and adored by all around, 
including even her stern, morose, and misanthropic sire, whose countenance 
in her presence frequently wouid exhibit signs of emotion and tenderness, per- 
haps never till then witnessed—she grew and flourished in innocence and love- 
liness, one of the fairest flowers in Nature's garden 

But for her, those periods of leave passed at the paternal mansion (s0 pe- 
remptorally insisted upon by its unhappy master, and yet who, whenever I 
arrived, would perhaps barely admit me to his presence) would have been mo- 
ments in which banishment to Siberia itself would almost have been preferable ; 
and it was to guard against the prolonged monotony of one of these visits that 
I persuaded the early friend of my youth—my college companion and chosen 
comrade, the unfortunate Vanostrom—to accompany me; for! well knew I 
could venture upon such a measure, as in all probability there was not the re- 
motest chance of my unfortunate parent ever being made acquainted even with 
his being under his roof. 

Here let me pause an instant to reflect upon the crimes and evi’s which fol- 
lowed this apparently simple, but, as the sequel proved, fatal, fatal measure,— 
yet, let me not anticipate. Vanostrom, as you are well aware, was the being 
abvve all others to fascinate a young and guileless heart ; and the reputation 
for gallantry he had acquired both at Moscow and at St. Petersborg had, on 
more than one occasion, nearly cost him his life ; yet, such is the innate power 
of command vested in real worth and innocence, that the gay and dissipated 
gallant, the bold and reckless soldier, and the plotting, scheming, ambitious 
man of the world, shrunk awed and abashed before the majesty of nature in the 
presence of beauty, modesty, and virtue 

This feeling, however, ve ry quickly gave place to another ; and, before the 
@xpiration of a month passed in her soc-ety, the character of the duellist and 
the voluptuary, the admired of all admirers in the dissivated scenes of ac apital, 
had who ly and irrevocably changed its nature, or rather had resumed its na- 
tive worth and value, which the world and a long career of folly and perverted 
pleasure had corroded, but not destroyed, and he was completely subdued by 
an artless, gentle, and guileless being, whom he loved with an intenseness and 
fervent devotion to which he had hitherto been a stranger: such a feeling as 
that which now absorbed his every thought and entire being having never till 
now bern either acknowledged or entertained, if not ridiculed and despised. 

On re-jorning the head-quarters of our regiment, Vanostrom's usual pursuits 
appeared to have lost all their attraction in his estimation: the scenes of griety 
and pleasure, of which he had hitherto been the presiding genius, were either 
altogether shunned, or else entered into with a listlessness and apathy which 
showed how wearied and irksome they now appeared to h m, while he never 
ceased pressing me to take advantange of every opportunity that occurred to 
return to the chateau. 

I was interested in his suit, and ardently wished for its success, partly from 
having known him so long and intimately from our boyish days, and the know- 


averse to its being divulged till a fitting opportunity, in his estimation, occurred 
for doing so. Inthe mean time, my father's health began visibly to decline, 
aud I did not seruple to mention to Vanostrom that, in the event of anything 
| happening to him, I should immediately remove my sister to the capital, 
| placing her in an establishment becoming her rank and fortune, ‘o enable her 
to take her station in those circles of society her birth, beauty, and accomplish- 
| ments, rendered her so well qualified to move in and adorn. Somewhat to my 
| surprise, while he listened to this declaration of my intentions with evident 
| pride and gratification, a shade of mingled doub’, thoughtfulness, and anxiety 
was visibly depicted in his features, as he expressed his concurrence to them. 

It was shortly after our again re-joining the regiment, that Vanostrom was 
called away by sudden and urgent business, connected with his farmly, to Mos- 
,cow. Of that faal and unhappy event you are well aware; from that period 
| he was never heard of, nor could all the inquiries everywhere instituted obtain 
| the slightest clue to his mysterious fate; it appeared as if he nvust have been 

spirited away by some supernatural agency, since, had any trace of him been 
| left upon earth, the police, whose eflurts and vigilance were unceasing, must 
| have alighted upon the spot. 
| On myself 1 cannot well describe the impression this unfortunate incident 
| created. For some time, hope, faint and delusive, suggested the probability 

that he either was alive, or that some clue to his fate would eventually tran 
spire, but as time grew on, and nothing was discovered, feelings of gloom and 
terror occasionally coovulsed ray mind, asthe horrid suggestion would mmtrude 
that the curse upon the regicide was commencing its work of retribution now 

Daring this time | heard but once from my sister, whose letter appeared to 
betoken a mind almost bordering upon madness. IJ dared not veutare wpon 
| seeing her, could | even have obtained leave for the purpose ; but at this pe- 


riod all Europe was convutsed with the tremendous shock of the recent French | 


| revolution, and within three months after the disappearance of Vavostrom, we 
received our route, and were ordered to join the army of Sowarrow 
| This proved a fortunate diversion for the restoration of my harassed mind, as 
| the hardships, dangers, and excitement of the subsequent campaigns, soon 
drove every other thought from memory ; and if, at times, the remembrance o! 
| that soft, gentle, and lovely being, whose every hope of earthly happiness I fel: 
was crushed and withered, caused a feeling of agony and anguish within me, or 
| that prophetic spirit of approaching evil, | have previously alluded to. haunted 
my mind with its dark and gloomy forebodings, that the blast of the trumpet, 
with my foot in the stirrup, at once put to flight what I tried to persuade my 
self were the mere visionary ch meras of a morbid and diseased imagination 
Almost immediately upon our return to Russia, | was summoned to the bed 
| side of my dying parent. I lost no time in applyivg for leave, which, being 
immediately granted, | hurried forward, travelling n ght and day tll T reached 
my paternal domains. I arrived too late—the Liow was already struck, and he 
wasno more. Peace to his manes! 


I found on my arrival my poor, poor sister, worn and wasted toa shadow 


For this | was ina grea’ measure prepared : the severity of the misfortune i 


had been her ill fated destiny to experience, would, in itself, have led me to ex 


ustre in her eyes, which, animating her sinking frame, produced a melancholy 
effect upon the beholder, who was led to believe it must originate in a tem 
porary aberration of mind, the almost certain fore:unner of a fixed and irrevo- 
| cable insanity. 


Her conversation too, during these periods, was equally singular, and some 
| times even partook of a character perfectly startling : this was but too manifest 
during our very first interview, though, occupied with a torrent of feelings in 
| my own heart of mingled grief and sadness, | litle heeded it at the time; but 
jin a few days afterwards, when the last remains of our parent had been con- 
| signed to the earth, it forced itself upon my atention with equal alarm and ap 
| prehension. 
| But my strength fails, and J must hasten to the denovement, by the intro 
duction into the narrative of a villain of the deepest, blackest, and most abhor 
rent nature, 

Yourewitch, the foster-brother of my sister and myself, exercised the office 
of agent to the estates in the lifetime of my late father 
entry into the service, indistinct murmurs had reached the ears both of my sis 
ter and myself, relative to his avarice, corruption, and tyranny over the serfs, 
but devoted in his attentions and protestations of fidelity to the interests of th 
family, the peasantry who witnessed his influence over the minds of his supe 
riors, despaired of obtaming redress, and therefore submitted to his iron rule in 
silent hatred and fear. 

On my arrival, nothing could equal his soothing attentions; at my desire he 
took every thing upon himself, and a prey to grief of the deepest nature, as | 
then was, | deemed that no recompense on my part could ever sufficiently re. 
pay his exertions and devoted service. 

It was one night, that after being occupied with examining some of the pa- 
pers of my deceased father tll a late hour, | proceeded to my sister's apart- 
ments. Fearful of disturbing ber, in the event of her having, as was probable, 
retired to rest, | softly and gently opened the door of her boudoir. It was 
empty, but, to my utter astonishment, from the adjoining bed room, the door of 
which was ajar, | beard the sound of voices, and quickly distinguished that ot 
Yourewitch, in atone of low but deep and imperious command, answered by 
the suppressed sobs of a female, who, in the most moving tones, implored 
| his mercy. 
| Rooted to the spot, I gazed into the apartment in mingled amazement and 
| horror, half doubiful at the tine if | was not labouring under some frightfu 
| delirium, from which I stroggled in vain to arouse myself. Seated upon a low 
| ottoman, with her clasped hands upraised in agony towards him, was my un- 

fortunate sister before the villain Yourewitch, who, at a short distance, gazed 
| upon her with the cold blooded malignity of a fiend 
| ‘ Yes,’’ said the latter, with a menacing gesture, “the money I must, and 
will have ; your brother knows nothiog of what your wants may require; and 
large as the amount may appear, I think,’ he resumed, with a smile of tri- 
umphant malice, * it will not be misapplied in the purchase of my forbearance, 
considering to what one word from me would consign you !" 





‘“‘ For mercy—mercy,” shriked the unnappy girl, * I cannot, indeed,—Ii can- 
not ask fur so much; he would insist upon knowing for what purpose the 
money was required, and then the whole,” she continued, wildly, ** would in- 
| evitably be discovered ; but, spare me '!—spare me !—spare one who wever in- 
| jured, bar has always striven to serve you; here are my jewels, take them all— 
| all, they will more than realize the amount you demand.” 
| * Their sale, he replhed, ** could not be effected without considerable risk, 
| and my plan is the shortest and the safest ; beside, if he puts in force his present 
| design of removing you to St. Petersburg, 1 then lose my hold upon you 
| perhaps for ever; you, therefore, who know what your influence over him is, 
| know also,” (and this he uttered with deep and significant emphasis,) ‘* what 
| you are.”’ 
| * Wretched—most wretched, but yet not guilty.” 

* That would be for t..e world to determme, when all came to be divulged,” 
he said, “‘ with an insulting sneer, * however, the money | must have at any 
risk, or you know the consequences of your failure.” 
| Slowly the unfortunate girl rose: her mind during this dialogue had evidently 
| been giving way ; and while her eyes flashed with anger and incipient madness, 
she said, 

** My brother is the last, the only tie which binds me to life; I will wor do 
what you require, for the double reason, first, that I will not impose upon his 
unsuspecting generosity of disposition ; and again, because my doing so would 
inevitably lead to his possessing that knowledge of his sister's unhappy history, 
which I have hitherto preserved, with one base exception, from the whole 
world.” 

Foriously the roffian gazed upon his victim, and then brutally seizing her by 
the wrist, coarsely exclaimed, 

“ Dare you thus to brave me! produce what I demand, or this beloved brother 
shall know his sister in her true character, 48 @ MURDERESS AND AN ADUL- 
TERKEss |" 

He fiung her from him, and she fel! with violence against the ottoman ” 

Hitherto J had been so completly spell-bound with horror and amazement at 
what I had heard, so utterly paralyzed by the horrid dialogue which had passed, 





alluding thes distinctly, though how, | was wholly at at @ loss to conceive, to 


pect such a result, but there was occasionally a frenzy in her bearing, and wild | 


Almost from my first | 








@ tale of shame and guilt on the of her i had ever been led to venerate 
from my infancy cn the enblenr af onan? . lofty, and virteoue that 
at the time Il was perfectly incapable of either t ght or action ; last 
words and concluding act of the broth fiend towards his unhappy victim, 
ever, at once concenired every ventiment into one of deep and bursting passion 
of hate, fury, and revenge, which roused and goaded me into the most perfeet 
madness. 


On the table before me lay a small couteau de chasse, which I had left there 
in the morning en my return from a distant ride; 1 elotched with savage cager- 
ness at the weapon, and with the bound of tiger, rushing into the apartment, 


sprang at the villain's throat ; a faint but suppressed shriek bursting from 
unhappy sister at this sodden apparition of dry presdneti . ad 


He possessed twice my strength ; but taken by sprprise, and alt un- 
prepared for such an assault, while my own limbs seemed endu with her- 
eulean foree, the wretch writhed and struggled in vain; it wae, however, some 
minutes before I threw him, and only then from my never once relaxing the 
grasp, | held open his throat, which caused his frame to fail from the sense of 
suffocation it produced. 

He was now at my mercy ; and as f flong myself upon him wit 
of delight, I brandished the weapon aloft, Ba then red eer it aby hu { 
again drew it back, and then egam and again drove it into the now senseless 
and inanimate corpse, (for such it was, as life could not have survived an in- 
stant even the first mortal unerring stroke), working it backwards and forwards 
in the gaping woond, with maniac wrath and impotent fory' 

But this borst of madness over, a sense of the danger of the discovery of 
the whole, and the peril of my own situation flashed across me. ‘The silence, 
too, was frightful, and a giance which | caught of myself in a mirror Opposite, 
stiffened me with horror! J was literally sireaming with blood, which con- 
gesling upon my clothes, caused a sickening sensation to pervade me, as they 
tightly adbered to my own shrinking figore. 

From the dead body, my attention was turned towarde my poor Katerina 
She was lying apparently lifeless beside the ottoman, and for the moment I 
thought, and indeed half wished, her spirit too had winged ite Might in the 
shock it had sustarned. She yet breathed, however, rm thie rendered it the 
more incombent upon some quick and effectual resolve being taken to secure us 
both; then it was the idea flashed actoss mo of setting fire to the chateau, 
which by the consuming the corpse would, I imagined, effectually bary all con 
nected with the past in the shade, as it was very evident, from Yourewiteh"s 
own observations, that he alone had been acquainted with my sister's secret, 
whatever that fatal secret might be. 

The thought was no sooner entertained than acted oper. I dragged the 
wretch’s body into an apartment into the centre of the building; and havin 
hastily changed my dress, which formed such evidence of my guilt, and placed 
it in a position to be consumed on the instant, T lifted the ineensible fourm of 
Katerina in my arms, and having wrapped her in a pelisse, and borne her to a 
sheltered grove at some distance from the house, I quickly returned, and fired 
it in three different directions 

As the domestics lodged in a remote part of the building, [ observed, with 
feelings of the de« pest satisfaction, that before even an alarm could be given, 
| the greater part was consumed; buo', as if the finger of Providevee pointed 
| to the deed, on the rviue being searched, the body of the hated Yourewlteh 
was found, tho greater part indeed consumed, but yet, where the blow was 


struck, entire, all gashed and gory, thus plainly intimating how he met bie 
doom ! 





1 shivered with dread and apprehension at the sight; but, fortunately, the 

| general detestation in which he was held, and the universal joy at his death, 
caused but little remark to be made upon what, ander other circumstances, 
would have led perhaps to inquiry and saspicion 
In the meantime the reason of my poor unhappy sister never sorvived, tilla 
few hours before her death, the events of that fatal night ; though in the short 
interval which elapsed between that period, and its final and dreary, but wel 


| 
| 
} 
come close, she imparted to me a full and ample detail of her withering 
| secret. 

It appeare d that Vanostrom, whose passionate love to the unfortunate K a- 
terina had bat ke pt pace with her own devoted fondness and affection, in an 
igony of apprehension of losing her for ever, when the avowal of their mutual 
attachment came to be made, had, durirg the whole period of his last visit to 
| the chateau, been exe riing all the influence he pores: essed over her artless and 
| ingenuous mind. toinduce her to consent to a private and secret onion Por 4 

long time she resisted ber lover's importunities, when my declaration of re- 
moving her to St. Petersburg, consequent upon our father's d 
the indirect means of accomplishing what he desired 

Vanostrom, in common with most men towards whom the female sex have 
| been particularly indulgent, entertained oy inions not the most flattering rela- 
| tive to their stability and firmness of character; it was, therefore, with consi- 
derable dread and uneasiness that he heard me make this avowal, as he could 
not obliterate the idea from his jealous ming, that once introduced into the gay 
and animated circles of the capital, her beauty, renk, and large fortune, 
would render her an object so much sought after by the high-tithed, wealthy, 
and noble, that he himself would soon incur the risk of his suit being lost wight 

of, in comparieon with other candidates of illustrious name and princely re- 

venue 

This morbid feeling at last so completely worked upon his imagination, that 
| one day, after urging his point without effect, with all hie usual ardour and 
eloquence, he remarked, with considerable bitterness, that in the stirring and 
| brillant coteries of St. Petersburg, in the adulation and courtly flattery around 
her, she would soon learn to forget the fortuneless and unknown soldier 
The head of the weeping girl sank opon his shoulder at this cutting obser- 

vation, as she gently reproa hed him for his HNngenerons suspicions, while the 

heart of Vanostrom himself, a moment afterwards, severely upbraided him for 

his selfishness and injustice , he, however, seized upon the opportunity thus 
offered of pressing his suit, and half yielding, half irresolute, the devoted girl 

was at length induced to grant a reluctant consent to his wishes 
It was then arranged that he should rejoin the regimeut with me; but that, 

as soon as practicable, under pretext of affairs of an urgent nature, requiring 
| his presence at Moscow, he should secretly return; and having secured the 
| offices of a neighbouring priest, their destinies should be irrevocably united 
To render the whole affair beyond the chance of any discovery, Vanostrom 
rode the distance, and thas prevented all prospect of his footsteps being 
traced. 

The only person admitted to their confidence was Yourewitch, on whom they 
thought they could rely, and in whose presence this ill-starred onion took 
| place; and Vanostrom at length folded to his heart his blushing, blooming, and 
| lovely bride 
| Jt was bis usual practice to remain at a distant village throughout the day, 
and as evening closed in, to return to the chéteau, and by means of a rope- 
ladder, scale the walls to the apariments of his beloved. Three weeks had 

thos flown on the wings of love and happiness, a period to both of almost on- 
earthly bliss, when one night—one fatal and unheppy night—the lovers were 
alarmed by the sound of approaching footsteps ;—they came nearer, and were 
evidently those of a person hurrying through the corridor leading to the apart- 
ments. 

Fearing their secret was discovered, Vanostrom hastily glanced around in 
search of some place of concealment. The only one which presented iteelf 
was a large chest at the extremity of the room, into which he sprang, closing 
the lid after him, while his mistress, throwmg a robe-de-chambre around her, 
entered the adjoming boudoir, and with a palpitating heart awaited the result 
of what had caused the alarm 

It proved to be a hasty summons to the chamber of her father, who was suf- 
fering from one of those fits to which he was now almost constantly subject. 
She flew to the bedside of the invalid, but found, on her arrival, ite firet violence 
bad already passed away, while the sufferer shortly #fverwards sunk into a pro- 
found slomber, on witnessing which, she quickly returned to her own apart- 
ments, and hastened to release her hosband from his irksome confinement. 

On touching the spring which opened the lid of the chest, mighty God! 
what a hideous, ghastly, and blighting spectacle met the poor girl's distracted 
and agonized view! Stretched before her lay the remains of what, afew 
short hours previous had heen replete with eve noble, generous, and chival- 
rous feeling—all that was left of what then might have been selected as « mo- 
del of manly beauty—of her beloved, her adoring husband, on whose breast 
she had so recently reclined with all the soft, timid, and devoted affection of a 
first and only love, and whose form and features, now fixed and rigid, wore 
| the fnghtful aspect of baving been cunvulsed and distorted with all the borrors 
| of suffocation 

He was already far beyond the means of all homan suecour, and words are 
wholly incapable of expressing the desolate situation of the wretched , ae 
she gazed with eyes starting from their sockets, perfeetly frozen with . 
at the piteous object before her. A long and fearful swoon afforded @ short 
respite to her miserable wnind; she recovered, but again to relapse, the sight 
of the body bringing at once to her recollection the frightful remembrance of 
all that had eecurted. 

In this manner she passed three entire days, repeatedly driven to the very 
verge of insanity, by the hideous and ghastly object which formed the com- 
panion of her solitade. At length, sensible that reason could not hold much 
longer onless it was removed, in the frenzied deliriam of desperation, she re- 
vealed the whule to Yourewitch. Even his brutal nature was startled at this 
| dread catastrophe ; but he at once proceeded to act with secresy and despatch, 
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and tbe same night the remains of the unfortunate Vanostrom were consigned 
to their unknown, silent, and unbonoured grave. 
Fes cumin shen time aRtoreania, 99 he. seneeey Katerina red rapidly 
sinking both in body and mind, beneath the of misery anguish she 
the conduct of her foster-broiher was marked by his usual respectful 
and attention ; but bis real nature soon broke forth ; and, under one 
or another, he obtained from the forlorn girl, at different periods, 
sums of money; this was repeated so often, that a gentle remonstrance 
was offered relative to her inability to supply he frequent and extensive de- 


i 


tians were entitled to precedence, but no particular virtues were enumerated 
as thei especial property. ; 

A feast, as it is termed here, of rice and molasses, had been provided, on 

on the main deck. 

At * Friendly Cove,” Nootka Sound, the author encounters a native chief 
and his family, who may be said to something of an historical character, 
carrying ws back as they do, to the early discoverers in those seas, Cook and 
Vancouver—this particular spot being the scene of their most interesting 

rations. 





mands. He at first pleaded distress, then proceeded to dark and vague hints, 
and at length 


terminated in the open ani declared threat, that if bis extortion | 


The Indians very shortly to assemble about us in their canoes, offer- 
ing fish; one in particular refused any return, and from his appearance, and 


was not complied with, he would immediately denounce ber to the authorities | quiet, dignified behaviour, as weil as the respect shown him by those in his own 


of the district both as the and murderess of her husband ! 


| canoe, and in those around him, I was satisfied that he was above the common 


The frantic, wretched, and desolate-stricken girl, of course, could only | herd. There were others, of probably opposition tribes, who assumed more, 
exert every thing in her power to obey hie imperious mandate, snd it is only | and were more gaudily dressed, but | determined on giving my quiet friend 
how she ever acquired strength suflicient to bear up for so long a ye- the preference. He was invited on bo-rd, and I had the satisfaction of finding 


nod, without either ber mind wholly swking, or her heart breaking beneath the 
direful persecution she experienced. 


him to be no other than Macquilla, the husband of the descendant of the 
Macquilla or Maquinua of Vancouver (who states that he left his daughter his 


When my father's decease, and my own contemplated removal from the | successor, aud he probably assumed the name with his wife.) 


country announced to Y ourew ich the cessation of his reign of tyranny, he de- | 


termined upoo one last and final attempt, previous to relinqui-hing his hold ; 
but the immense he d 





ded, and the violence with which it was | 


He intimated that Wican-an-ish stood first in repute, himself (Mack-quill-a) 
second, and Nook-a-mis, third. 


He was accompanied by his wife, a son, and daughter, who were evidently 


enforced, led to his own sanguinary and fatal doou—the acceleration of the | of the same breed as himself; much fairer and smoother skinned than others 


fate of his hapless victim—and to myself being a murderer! 

My tale is told—the hour approaches, and the rising sun will witness the final 
expiation of the regicide's crime, in the early doom of bis son, the last of his 
race, the exile, and the homicide! 


EEE =—S— 


SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD-* 


If books of travel in distant parts are still, notwithstanding their unlimived 
multiplication, wore generally attractive than any other class of books, it fol- 
lows that those few among them which describe a * Voyage Round the World, 
are the most attrective of all books. Aad if, in our present advanced state of 

eograpbical and scientific knowledge, such a voyage cannot be expected to 
foruish vo large an amount of novelty and adventure as it did a century or two 
ago, such a deficiency in mere popular interest. is more than made up for by 
the admirable * appliances and means” of maritime researches which modern 
discoveries have placed at the disposal of the voyager. 

The government expedition intrusted to Sir Edward Belcher, seems to have 
been peculiarly rich in the advantages we have just alluded to, and the com- 
mander of it being evidently a man in all = admirably fitted to the task 
imposed on him, the results, in the two highly interesting and important vol- 
umes before us, are fully answerable to the occasion which has given rise to 
them. 

In noticing this work, it will be our purpose to make it as much ss possible 
speak for itseli ; though in doing this we shall chiefly confine ourselves to the 
more popular and miscellaneous portion of it,—under the impression that that 
numerous class of readers to whom an acquaintance with its geographical and 
scientific details is a matter of absolute duty and necessity, will of course con- 
sult the work for themselves, 

It appears that, in the latter end of February, 1837, Captain Belcher took the 
command at Panama, of an expedition consisting of H.MS. Sulphur, of 380 
tons, 109 men; and H.M. schooner Starling, of 109 tons, which vessels had 
been fitted for surveying purposes, and had been, in the first instance, intrusted 
to tae command of Captain Beechy, whose shattered health from former ser- 
vices of a similar nature, induced him to resign his command on reaching Val- 
paraiso, The luminous hydrographic instructions under which Captain Belcher 

was to act throughout the expedition, and which are given at the outset of the 
work, are from the pen of the accomplished Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr 
John Barrow, and will be read with great interest, as an anticipatory glance at 
what is to come. 

In saying that we purpose to make the book speak for itself, it is not to be 
understood that we have any thought of furnishing an abstract of its contents, 
especially as A Voyage Round the World” speaks if pretty comprehensive 
terms the genoral track passed over. What we purpose is, to glance through 
the pages of Captain Belcher's narrative, with a view to detach from ita few 

es of universal interest to all classes of readers; the perusal of which 
will, nevertheless, in no degree impair the effect of the narrative for the many 
who will not be content to lose a single page of it asa whole. Before proceed- 
ing to do this, however, we must premise that the extraordinary chances and 
changes of the time have given to this narrative a double interest and impor- 
tance, each entirely distinct from the other, and each having a specific and per 
manent value of its own. 

The ostensible objects and attainments of the expedition have already been 
alluded to ; but it appears that while * homeward bound,” after an absence of 
nearly four years, employed in the scientific and maratime duties of his office, 
Captain Belcher, on arriving at Signapore, on the 16th of April, 1840, found 
government despatches awaiting him there, directing him, on their receipt, 
“immediately to retrace his steps, and join the commander-in chief in China.” 
Accordingly a large portion of the remainder of Captain Belcher's second 
volume comprises perhaps the most graphic and spirited account that has yet 
appeared ef the domgs in China, from the period of the attack on the forts of 
Chuenpee and Tycock:ow (on the 7th of January, 1841,) to the virtue! close 
of the war—doings in which the present relator took that conspicuous personal 
share which has evroed for him, together with his previous services in the 
expedition, those honours which have at the moment at which these volumes 
make their appearance, elevated their author to the style and title of Sir 
Edward Belcher, C. B. 

In the narratives of voyages and expeditions of * Discovery,” in which light 
the pres: nt must toe certain extent be regarded, there is assuredly nothing 
so attractive to the general reader as accounts of the ‘‘ natives” that are met 
with in new or litle known lands; and these volumes are unusually rich in 
this class of description, We shall furnish a few examples. After giving a 
detailed account of the Russian fur establishment at Sitka, in Norfolk Sound, 
the author proceeds as follows : 


The chiefs having pestered the Governor to ask per nission to visit the Sul- | 


hur, and glad on my part of an occasion to show that no unfriendly feeling 
oor them away, I immediately consented io a nomination of the best cha- 
racters, amounting to thirty-seven, which, with the addition of the Russian 
officers and ourselves would form a pretty large party. 

They observed great ceremony in their approach, and were dressed in the 
most fantastic garb imaginable, being generally painted with scores of ver- 
milion, in some instances not devoid of taste. Some had helmets of wood, 
carved in imitation of frogs, seals, fish or birds’ heads. Others wore the very 
sensible plain covical bhatt without rim, which serves effectually to ward off 
eun or rain ; and the generality wore, or carricd with them, their native shawl, 
which is very laboriously worked into carpet figures, from the wool of some 
animal which I could not ascertain. One or two had cloaks of American 
sables, which were very handsome, but far inferior to those of Siberia. 

Most of the helmet party wore ermine skins, tied loosely about them, which 
I found were purchased at the factory, and are imported from Siberia (via 
Ochotsk) for traffic with the natives 

I had an opportunity here, as well as at Port Etches, of view ng some of the 
skins, particularly the sea-otter, which they purchase from the natives, and was 
not a litle surprised to find how completely they have arrived at their standard 
value, which isa very high price. A moderately good sea-otter skin will fetch 
from six to seven blankets, increasing to thirteen for the best; 


: ; mo bargain 
being conclusive without sundry nick nacks, similar to the Chinese cumshaw 


Theso generally may be estimated at one blanket, which should be worth | 


twelve shillings here, In money they frequently ask forty dollars; on the 
coast of California, at San Francisco, and Montercy, as much 
hundred. ; 

When offering objects for sale, they are very sulky if their tender is not 
responded to ; which in some measure accounts for the ill-humour experienced 
at Port Mulgrave, and which | am inelined to think would have terminated in 
hostility had J commenced purchases which could not have been followed up 
Upon very mature consideration of what I have beard and seen respecting 
this subject, | think many of the woprovoked attacks we have heard of have 
originated in some transaction of this natare—refusal to trade being deemed 
almost a declaration of war. Facts, how ever, which have been acknowledged, 


prove that wanton malice has visited upon the next tribe the sins of their 
offending neighbours. 


as eighty to a 


when they fancy themselves the more power{y] party. 


Bat to return to our party. The canoes were as fantastic as their occupants 
They were carved in grotesque figures, and remarkably well handled After 
encircling the ship, singing and gesticulating, as if she was to become a good 

rize, they at length came on board, and were severally presented by the 

jovernor—not omitting their virfues or vice versa ’ 
sufficient notoriety. . 
——_- : 

* Narrative of a Voyage round the World. performed in H MSs 
beg 1836 and 1842. comprising details of the naval o 

¢ 1840 to November 1841. By Captann Sir Edward 

t Used by the Mandarins in China. 


when they po-sessed 
i observed (hat those who had become (nominally) Chris- 


eretions in China, from Decem- 
ieher, 0.8, &c. 8 vols. 


———— — <> 


This accounts for the two extremes we notice—extra- | 
ordinary timidity when they are the weaker, and overbearig impertinence 


Sulphur, during the | 


of the race (or races) about us, and possessing rather prepossessing and agreeable 
features, 

Vancouver's description of Maquinna’s davghter would accord very well 
with the present, excepting that the young lady here introduced was yet but a 
child. Her features, were, however, more of the Chinese or Tartar breed, 
than those of the brother. Her manner was very simple and winning ; she 
had black expressive eyes ; and her affection for her father, on whom she 
often clung, with her head reposed on his shoulder, was quite a novel sight 
amongst these people. 

The son, as well as the daughter, appeared to receive all the respect due 
to hgh rank, even from the father, who invariably turned over bis presents to 
them. 

! treated them with rice, molasses, and very diluted rum and sugar, after the 
fashion at Sitka, which they appesred to enjoy; but the damsel making very 
wry fases at the latter, wine wes ordered ; the father, however, anxious to taste 
every thing offered her, evidenty preferred the milder beverage. 

After their repast, presents were given to them, and notice given to retire.— 
This I found not so easily effected, the father and son remaining ; and ! wes 
compelled to quit them, to pursue my duties on shore. I found them on my 
return still on board, and, from what I could ascertain from their signs, anx- 
ious to barter their furs. I endeavoured to make them comprehend that our 
supplies were not calculated for trade, nor beyond presents; that I expected 
no return; and further, that I would land in the evening, and show them fire- 
works, &c. 

At dusk I landed, taking with me a magic-lantern and supply of fire-works. 
At the former they all exhibited the must unfeigoed delight, 10 a degree quite 
outrageous ; but at the ascent of the rockets, their impressions amounted to 
fear. | had several women grasping me by each band, huddled into one group, 
and evidently trembling ; and, by the light from the fire, | could perceive the 
tears rolling down the cheeks of Macquilla’s wife and daughter, who fled to the 
bush the ins/ant the fireworks were over; nor could they be persuaded to re- 
turn, even to witness a second exhibition of the magic-lantern. 

The excessive enjoyment of Macquilla was ridiculously displayed, by tearing 
the bushy hair of his particular friend, or court-fool, but not so violently as to 
remove it by the roots. 

As we desire to take our extracts in the order in which they occur in the 
work, we shail here introduce two or three detached passages of a more genera! 
cheracter. 

A Quiet Residence.—On the 18th of October, 1837, at four Pp. m. a heavy 
earthqu ke occurred, which lasted until the 22d. During this interval of four 
days the earth trembled continuou-ly; one hundred separate shocks were 
counted between four p.m. 18th, and ten p.m. 22d. During this interval five 
very severe shocks occurred, four p. m. 18th, ten ep. wm. 19th, midnight 19th, 
four rv. Mm. 20th, fourr. m. 21st. That at midnight on the 21st was terrific ; 
had it lasted a few seconds longer, rocks would undoubtedly have been rent 
asunder. Following this earthquake, for six weeks continuously, periodical 
| heavy shocks were experienced, at ten a. m., ten and twelve p.m, and at dawn. 
At Mexico the shocks were severely felt at the same instants, on the 18th and 
19th. 

In conclusion, daily ‘* temblors” have occurred since tle earthquake of 1820 
But the season when the heaviest shocks occur is between March and June. 

Alligators.—Alligators are very numerous; forty-seven of one swarm were 
counted before they glided down the mud into the river. Nowe were under 
ten feet; they were mostly estimated at fifteen to eighteen, and some were 
| monsters. The peculiar sound, of closing the jaws with a noise resembling 

cluck, is any thing but musical. We were assured that these were nothing to 
what we should have seeu had we passed through the Estero de Lagartos, (or 


Alligator Creek,) that ‘here we should have encountered them in myriads. 
* a * * . * * 





In one of my excursions, observing an alligator of twelve feet asleep on the 
| beach, and suspecting him to be dead, I passed the lead line under his nose 
| and jerked it round his throat, taking the precaution of giving the other end, 
| similarly passed, to two of the boat's crew. Rather to my surprise, he snapped 
| his jaws, and made for the water, but a turn of the line round a rock considera- 
bly increased the pressure round his throat, and he was securely taken to the 
|} boat. After towing him a considerable time, and believing him to be drowned, 
we tried to get him into the boat, and had nearly succeeded, when he made a 
snap at the gunwale, and tore a portion of it away. We immediately decided 
that he was not fit society, and towed hii astern. 

After having been landed for some time, the boat’s crew commenced the op- 
eration of skinning him, considering him quite dead. Indeed, his stomach had 


several fingers, but fortunately without injuring any bones. The instant the 
country people saw him they exclaimed, ** Patos, patos,” intimating that he 
was a we |-known connoisseur and purloiner of fat ducks. 

Royal Funeral in the Sandwich Islands. —The funeral of Kinau was appointed 
for the Wednesday following, and, accompanied by the consul and my officers, 


as Kehamanu II. by the miss onaries) reposed in state. 
| six feet and a half long, by three wide, und the same in depth, covered with 


was placed on a bedstead ; the curtains of which were block silk, trimmed with 
white lace. The body of a carriage having been removed from the wheels, the 
bedstead was adapted to it, thus forming a very handsome car. 

We were received with great attevtion by the King and chiefs, and his ma- 
jesty, in further proof of his good will, sent the order of the procession the day 
previous to ascertain if [ wished to make any alteration. The troops and mi- 
litia, amounting to four handred, were all well clothed in white uniforms.— 
Ther evolutions were admirable. 

The king's body-guard, amounting to twenty officers in scarlet jackets, some 


| 





| 


| each side of the car; the troops, with arns reve:sed, preceded. The king as 





| 


crimson cloth and gilt ornaments (similar to that of Riboribo, made in England.) | 


| chief mourner, with the decease'’d hus and, and the other chiefs. followed the | 


car, the residents, consuls, and officers, bringing up the rear. 
| of well-dressed females (from all the islands, | imagine) in black sik mourning, 
|} astonished me. 1 am quite satesfied they equalied the number of troops. 
| sion, but who lined the roads (which had been previously strewed with rushes, 
| over which mats were leid) commenced the war/,—a low noise which can only 
be compared to the shrill no se of the bull-frogs of America; and the buz of so 
many voices in such melancholy notes certainly did not dimmish the solemnity 
of the scene. Many I no’iced shed tears, and some [ thought really wailed in 
earnest. Kinau, whatever her failings might have been, was much esteemed 
by her subjects 
| The Kahal), or feathered plume, and the bedge of rovalty, was carried on 
this oceasion. It is constructed of the dork tail-feathers of the cock, very similar 
| to the Chinese fly-dusters, or resembling the feathers worn by our regimenta 
bands. Jt is, however, of great size, measuring as follows :—iength of pole and 
plume, eigh een feet six inches; length of plume, four feet and twenry-eight 
inches in diameter 
| On the car reaching the church, a thatched house about two hundred feet in 
length by sixty wide, the canopy was lowered, the troops march though, and 
the car was pleced abreast of the pulpit. The consul and myself were assigned 
| seats wilh his majesty 
The foregoing extracts are from Captein Belcher’s first volume he second 
opens with some high'y interesting details relative to the strange and anoma- 
lous condition of the native society at Tahti and other islands of the same 
groups, as modified by the proceed nes of the missionaries who have contrived 
to acquire an absolute ascendancy over the chiefs, and mould them to their 
own purposes,—wihout (it isto be feared) moch consideration for any thing else 
| Some passages connected with the natives of another group of islands in the 


j 


| Pacuic are too curious to be omitted,—especially in connection with the subject | 


The concourse | 


The moment the procession advanced, the natives not included in the proces- | 


(of the missionary labours) which we have referred to above. They place 
extensive prevalence of canibalism beyond doubt or question. ~ 

Not long since the island of Banga possessed its full portion of inhabitants - 
but on the death of their king, who was tributary to the king of Rewa, the 
chiefs determined to throw off the yoke and become independent. 

Such a pretext for war was not overlooked, and a band of warriors immedi 
ately issued forth to reduce them to submission, or in plainer terms to rob thens 
of all they possessed. This was found difficult by reason of their fastnesses - 
‘he towns being situated in many cases on the very summit of the mouutains. 
elevated one thousand four hundred feet above the sea. P 

Finding they were not sufficiently strong, reinforcements were demanded 
which were sent under the command of Garingaria, or raised by him under a 
contract that he might extirmimate them. His brother, Thokanauto, (or Phil- 
lips,) who is upheld as the white man’s friend, (bat only so long as he can get 
any thing from bin.) was foremost in destroying the villagers by fire, and com- 
mitting other brutal acts. The expedition resulted in victory to the besiegers 
the death of the principal chief, and several hundreds of the population. The 
son of the chief was spared to govern, under the useal subjection. 

The sequel will hardly be credited, yet it is beyond doubt: cannibalism to 
a frightful degree still prevails amongst this people, and, as it would seem, al- 
most as one of their highest enjoyments. The victims of this ferocious slaugh- 
ter were regularly prepared, being baked, packed, and distributed in portions 
to the various towns which furnished warriors, according to their exploits - 
and they were feasted on with a degree of savage barbarity nearly incredible ' 
They imagine that they increase in bravery by eating their valorous enemy. 

This Garingaria is a noted cannibal, and it is asserted that he killed one of 
his wives and ate her. This he denied, and accounted for her death (which 
took place violently by his order) on other grounds. He did not attempt a 
denial of his acis at Banga, nor did Phillips. These occurrences are of late 
date. Iam told they threw one or more of the heads (which they do not eat) 
into the missionary’s compound 

The population of the eclens are very tall, far above the height of any other 
nation, I have seen. Of five men assembled in my tent, none were under six 
feet two inches. It was rather an awkward subject to tax Garingaria within 
his own house, and solely attended by his own dependant, our interpreter ; but 
he took it very quietly, and observed that he cared not for human flesh, unless 
it was that of his enemy, end taken in battle. When he used this expression, 
[ could not he!p thinking chat his lips were sympathetically in mution, and that 
[ had better not make myself too hostile. I therefore bid him good evening. 

We must now accompany the author to China, where he arrives on the 14th 
of November, 1840, and immediately takes part in the warlike operations then 
on the pomt of recommencing after the hollow truce of the preceding month. 
Here the narrative becomes so interesting as a whole, that we shall, merely 
detach from it a few brief anecdotes,—taking it for granted that the majority 
of our readers will find means of perusing it as a whole. 

Howqua's Folly and Napier’s Fort —As 1 considered Howqua’s Folly vir- 
tually abandoned, I obtained the commodore’s leave to take possession, and on 
reaching the gate, found some people at the embrasures. As they did not 
attend to my gestures to open the gates, my boat’s crew in a few seconde 
pitched me through the embrasure, when the Chinese vacated at double quick 
time by the opposite one. A shot soon opened the gates, the union was sub- 
stituted for their hieroglyphics, and Lieut. Kellett, A the Starling, was left as 
acting governor. ° ° ® 

{ was then despatched with a fiag of truce to Napier’s Fort, accompanied by 
Mr. Morrison, interpreter and secretary to the plenipotentiary. The flag of 
truce made use of on this occasion, was a large white silk flag, captured at 
First Bar Fort, and possibly recognised by some of the runaways here. After 
delivering the despatch, the mandarin in command agreed to give up the fort 
next day, if 1 would permit him “ to make plenty of bobbery,” “* and not put 
that plum in the gon.” I told him, as I should probably have the job, that I 
would not trouble him, provided he ran away in time. 

These facts being communicated to the commodore, at eleven the next day, 
when the flag of truce came down, I was directed to take possession. 

The enemy had commenced a very strong mud battery on the right bank, 
for thirty-eight guns ; but I had been in its rear, and ascertained it to be harm- 
less On the left, in the opposite channel, a strong battery of forty guns co- 
vered Napier's Fort, and a wide and deep ditch at the floating bridge, flanked 
by a five gun battery, prevented access by land. Of this latter we were not 
then aware. By boat signal (all the captains being on board the Nemesis with 
the Commodore) the Sulphur was in motion before any of those anxious to lead 
could get to their ships, and was well supported by the Wellesley and Druid’s 
boats, as well as her own. The ship was steered direct for the battery, the 
first lieutenant having orders to drop his anchor, so as to bring her stern to the 
raft, and port broadside to the gate within pistol-shot; but not to fire without 
orders. We were in our boats, towed alongside. 

Our respective terms of treaty were religiously observed. The enemy fired 
away all his rammers, &c., wide of us, and fled by one gate as I entered at the 
other. Two huge guns were pointed out of the archways of the gates; their 
caliber about twenty-four pounders, but much heavier than our ten-inch guns. 
These I had ordered to be embarked ; but when they commenced drawing the 
charges, thev found that each contained seven shot and six cartridges, inserted 
alternately—I suppose cartridge first, but the contrary certainly would not 
surprise me. The whole charge, as their cartridges are not less than one foot 
in length, came pretty near the muzzle. 

The Pienipotentiary in Jeopardy.--On the 27th we warped to our anchorage, 
and | then paid my respects to the plenipotentiaries at Sdeas, and heard the 
history of their sufferings. Their treatment by the Chiuese was, as usual, bar- 
barous in the extreme. It appears that, shortly after landing from the wreck 
they were providentially recognised by a boatman belonging to Macao, who 
took them under his protection('). On opening the village, the usual cry of 
* Fangui! Fanqui!” was set up, and the men rushed forth with threatening 
gestures, armed with bill-hooks. The guide, however, soon explained matters, 
and they were allowed to move forward. At length they commenced rifling 


| the party, and as some opposition was offered, bill-hooks were raised, and the 
been some time exposed, and the skin laid open to the tail on both sides,— | 


when by a sudden convulsion he snapped his jaws, and meluded both hands of | 


one of the crew (who was sitting on his head to steady him,) cutting through | Elhot agreed to give the boatman two thousand dollars to land them at 


commodore and one of his attendants were knocked down, and stripped. 
Resistance was vain, At length they were housed for the night, and Captain 


Macao. 

A Chinese vessel had been wrecked about the same time, and all the crew 
were destroyed, and their bodies frightfully lacerated. ‘This raised a suspicion 
that they had not met fair play. It was not without the greatest difficulty that 


| they could be appeased, and had it not been for their friend the boatman, they 
we proceeded to the house where the remains of the princess (now designated | 7 


The coffin, which was | 


would inevitably have been sacrificed, as the people frequently returned to the 
subject, and went through the motions of sharpening their knives, and making 
sigus of cutting their throats. This doubtless was in aid of the demand for the 
other thousand dollars, which sum was eventually agreed on. 

They were (o depart in two boats at daylight on the 23d, and but two in 
each boat: the reuiainder were to be sent for on their reaching Macao, One 
hundred dollars was also demanded for each of the boats. Further exiortionate 
demands were made, until at length, as they put to sea, their demands in- 
creased to two hundred. 

On their passage they were suddenly concealed, and a mandarin boat passing 
close alongside, asked several questions and passed on. What an escape! 
What a prize they lost! Shortly after having opened Macao, they met a Por- 


: | tuguese Lorcha, and eager to be reiieved from further durance, sprung up and 
| few with epaulets, tinsel, crape, &c., marched, with their swords reversed, on | 8 ‘ B gop 


waved tothem. Those in the Lorcha, alarmed, and mistaking them for pirates, 
drew up underarms. However, they soon explained matters, and were carried 
into the inner harbour, where they landed at the Bar Fort. 

Captam Ejliot wore a Manilla hat, a jacket, no shirt, a pair of striped trou- 
sers, and stoes. 

We must now abruptly take leave of this interesting and important work, by 
merely adding, that 1m addition to other valuable appendix matter (particularly 
a detailed account of the Marquesas, which have lately become important as a 
new French colony)—we have a comprehensive analysis of the distribution of 
vegetable forms over the surface uf the globe, considered in connexion with 
climate and physical agents,—drawn up by Mr. Hinds, surgeon in the R. N., 
who accompanied the expedition as botanical collector. 

The work is illustrated by several excellent and entirely new maps, con- 
structed from the actual survey which was one main object of the expedition ; 
and by a large number of plates of the most important localities, portraits of 
native chiefs, Kc. 





ENB ALBION,  _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1843. 





DRY ROT. 


In the scarcity of literary matter, we avail ourselves of an opportunity of 
calling the attention of our readers to a scientific subject of great importance— 
we mean the cure or rather prevention of dry rot in the navy. We have 
copied one of a series of papers on this matter from the United Service Journal, 
a work marked by sterling ability and ardent patriotism. The investigations 
that have been made into this disease, if we may so term it, lead to the con- 
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clusion, that the use of green timber, nr we eer cut in the 

‘ng and summer when the sap is up, is the main cause of it. 
ships built in olden times, when timber was more plentiful, and selected 
with more care and attention from among the giants of the forest, were very 
different. In no other way can we account for the longevity, if we may use 
the expression, of the “Royal Billy” and other ships which “ braved the 
battle and the breeze” for so many years. 

But as the dry rot has fairly got into the navy (though we are happy to say 
it does not rage with the vehemence that it did some years ago,) and as it is 
propagated by the contagion of anemalcule, it has been an object to put the 
timber about to be used in a state into emable it to resist this contagion. In 
England, @ solution of corrosive sublimate has been used, with effects the 
most beneficial ; and the process is called Kyanizing, from the name of the 
inventor of the remedy. It has proved, as we have said, to be an excellent 
antidote, and the only objection to its general ase is its expense ; still, that has 
not been regarded by the British Government, so anxious were the Admiralty 
Board to put a stop to the formidable ravages of the evil. 


In this country, however, Dr. Earle, of Philadelphia, has tried with great | 


success, solutions of the mineral salts, and has employed his remedies not 
only for timber, but for cordage, canvass, &c. His experiments have been 
repeated by competent officers of the government, and they have reported 
most favourably of his plan. What course the government or Cungress intend 
to pursue in relation to it, we do not know ; but we should suppose that any 
invention of so much value would not be lost by rulers of any nation. We 
subjoin a circular letter, which the doctor has been good enough to send to us. 
It certainly contains sufficient evidence, we should suppose, to satisfy the 
doubts of ordinary sceptics. 
Philadelphia, March 13th, 1843. 

To tue Eniror or tHe ALBion: 

Sir,—The following Documents and Testimonials explain themselves ; and, 
it is presumed, cannot be read without producing a stong conviction of the value 
and importance of the “Process” to which they relate. You will, probably, 
find in them enough of general interest to entitle them to the publicity of inser- 
tion in one of your columns; by which you will, also, confer a favour on, very 
respectfully, Your ob’t servant. 


EDW. EARLE. 


Ordnance Office, Washington, 12th January, 1843. 

Hon. J. C. Spencer, Secretary of War. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Hon. R H. 
Bayard, of the United States Senate, requesting to be informed of * the result 
of any experiments that may have been made under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment, in relation to Dr. Edward Earle’s method of preserving Timber and 
Cordage ; togther with the opinion of t ‘ 
as to its practical value,—the same being referred to this Office for a report 

The great cost of Gun Carriages, and the difficulty of obtaining suitable tim- 
ber for their construction, induced this office, early in 1840, to consider whether 
the interests of the service could not be promoted by the adoption of measures 
to prevent their decay. “ Kyanizing,” and “ Dr. Earle’s Process,” were both 


duly considered, and the great expeuse of the former led to the use of the latter | 


by authority of the Secretary of War. Since the summer of 1840, about 70,000 
cubie feet of timber have been cured at the Watervliet Arsenal, the greater 
part of which is deposited in store for future use. The exact cost of the ope- 
ration cannot be stated ; but it is believed to be about* cents per cubic foot, 
and one and a half cents for the use of the patent right. 


Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to prove the value of the process by the | 
trials of Gun Carriages in service ; but during the period of operations, the | 


person charged with supervising the curing of the timber (Mr. R. M. Boaton,) 
has made some experiments, which are set forth in a printed paper published 
by Dr. Earle, which is hereto appended. 

Mr. Bouton is a man possessed of much more science than is usually found 
in such a first rate practical mechanic, and full reliance may be placed in his 
statements. 

Upon a careful examination of the subject, which its importance to this 
Office, in a pecuniary view at least, seemed to demand, I have formed the 
opinion— 

Ist. That the impregnation of Timber with the Mineral Salts employed by 
Dr. Earle, may be effected by its immersion in a proper solution of them at a 
modrate heat, and with Timber of any size or length. 

2d. That Timber, thus cured, will be in a great measure incorruptible, free 
from the attacks of worms, and from dry rot. 

Sd. That its strength is not reduced, and its toughness or fibrous texture is 
improved. 

Ath That the cheapness of the Process, united to its beneficial effects, pro- 
mises a great reduction in the expenditures for such objects as are susceptible 


to its use, among which Canvas and Cordage seem to occupy @ prominent | shionable audience attended the Concert last week of this deserving young | 
place; and finally, 


That this Process will furnish the desideratum for the preservation of many 
things to which it is applicabla, and should be patronized by the Government. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. TALCOTT, Lt. Col. Ordnance. 
(INDORSEMENT BY THE HON. SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
yf “ Navy Department, January 17th, 1843. 
“T unhesitatingly express my full concurrence in the opinion and recom- 
mendation of Col. Talcott within given. I have no doubt that Dr. Earle’s Pro- 


cess might be advantageously applied to a great variety of materials used in | 
the Naval Service, and that the saving to the country would be incalculably 


greater than the cost. I therefore strongly recommend the adoption of Dr. 
Earle’s Process upon such terms as may be considered fair and just between 
him and the country. 
“A. P. UPSHER.” 
Navy Yard, Washington, 5th Januavy, 1843. 
Sir,—Agreeably to your order of to-day, I have tested the relative strength 
of the two pieces of rope received from Dr. Earle, being, according to his rep- 
resentation, different portions of the same rope ;—one being prepared, accord- 
ing to his Process, the other unprepared ; and find the result to be as follows 
The unprepared piece sustained a weight of ouly 71 pounds, (average,) and 
the prepared that of 133 pounds ; making a difference of 62 pounds in their 
relative strength. t 
Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ALFRED TAYLOR, Lieut. 
Carr. B. Kennon, Com'dt. 
Dr. Earle may make any use of this paper he chooses. 


B. KENNON, Captain’ Washington Navy Yard. 
* The cost is here omitted because the several items constituting it could not be sepa- 
rately ascertained. According to Mr. Bouton's Report, however, it does not exceed 
three and a half cents per cubic foot, and this may be confidently affirmed very much 
to exceed what is necessary, when the operation is advantageously conducted 


t The strength being tried by applying the strain to each judividual yarn. 





THE DRAMA. 


Park Theatre.—It is with pleasure that we allude to the late revival of the 
legitimate drama at this establishment, and froin the numerous audiences which 
have nightly attended the performances, it is evident that the drama proper stil] 
possesses its attractions for the New York public, especially when the princi- 
pal characters are sustained by actors of acknowledged capabilities and talent, 
The principle feature in the entertainments has been the performance of Mr. 
Booth, as Richaid, in Shakspeare's difficult play of Richard the IIf. This 
gentleman has always been a favourite in this particular character, and his suc- 
cess during his engagement was as complete as his warmest admirers could 


wish ; barring, perhaps, oceasionally the partial failure of his voice after his | 


first representation on last Monday night week. This might be readily accoust- 
ed for by attributmg the defect to hoarseness or want of vocal flexibility, nato- 
rally incidental to the enacting of such arduous and exhausting characters as 
Lear and Richard the III, for three consecutive nights—in the latter of which 


especially, the whole weight of the play is thrown upon Richard, from the out- 
set to the closing scene at Bosworth field. 


On Tuesday he performed Sir Giles Overreach, in A New way to pay Old 
Debts. In the early part of the piece we could not but consider his acting ra- 


ther tame, though he gradually acquired force as he progressed, and by the | 


alm st terrific energy displayed in the last scene seemed to have reserved his 











strength for one great and final effort, the success of which was fully evinced 
by the long and continued applause of the audience. After the fall of the 
curtain Mr. Booth was loudly called for, but from the exheostion he.was evi- 
dently labouring uuder he could only bow his acknowledgments. 

On Wednesday evening last, was produced what was called a new domestic 
melo-dramatic play, entitled the New York Merchant and his Clerks, and from 
the circumstance of the scene being laid at home, curiosity was greatly excited 
to witness its representation. 


The incidents of this piece which is by the author of “ Satanas,” are briefly 
as follows :—Mr. Harford, a merchant, doing business in Wa. street, has two 
clerks, one of whom, Hugh Bramber, (Barry) is a dissipated gambler and rowé, 
the other, Edward Mapleton, (Abbott,) who is exemplary in all the doties of 
his situation, and stands high in the confidence of his employer. Mr. Harford 
having occasion to leave town for a few days, entrusts $10,000 to the particu- 
lar care of Mapleton, with the request that he will sleep in the House at night. 

The anxiety connected with the trust confided to him, we are to suppose, pro- 
duces somnambulism, dering which he removes the money from the iron chest 
and places it for safer keeping under & !oose plank in the floor of tho office. 
This, which is the principal incident of the piece, was lost to the audience on 
the night of the first representation, owing to a defective arrangement on the 
part of the stage management. 

Mr. Harford returning unexpectedly the next morning, is informed by Ralph, 
the old porter, that he heard strange noises in the office on the previous night, 
and at the same time hints his misgivings. 





* 


TO THE READERS OF THE ALBION. 
Very many applications have been made to us to change the form of the 
Altion to a smaller size, in order that it be made more convenient for binding. 
We have been obliged to decline this alteration, because, in a smaller size, the 
paper would lose much of its beautiful and imposing aspect, because the call 
has not been general, and because persons who have already bound up their 


series in the present shape, would not like to destroy its uniformity by adopting 
a new one. 


— 





Ever anxious, however, to oblige our readers, we have at length determined 
to print a part of the edition in the smaller form desired, giving each subscriber 
the choice of size. From and after the 6th of May then, any subscriber noti- 
fying his wish to this office for a change, will be accommodated ; and new sub- 
— will have the goodness to state the size they prefer when giving their 
orcere. 


We take this opportunity of re-stating that the beautiful annual called the 
ALBION GALLERY, 
is still given as a bonus to every new subscriber to the Albion. It contains 
seven splendid engravings with letter press descriptions, bound up with grea 
taste and elegance, and is confessedly one of the first annuals produced this 


season. To ovr Albion subscribers we supply this magnificent work at the 


very low price of one dollar. The plates in this annual consists of the follow. 
ing :— 


1. Queen Victoria in a rich opera dress, 





Edith Mowbray, (Miss Buloid,) in love with Mapleton, now arrives to tel! 


intimates that her lover is suspected of robbing his employer, and as Mapleton 
is heard approaching, advisers to step into an adjoining room where she can 
| overhear the interview between himself and Edward, who, unconscious of what 








finds that the notes are gone. 


| ‘The merchant then openly accuses him of robbery, which, together with the 
| now miserable Edith kneeling at his feet, beseeching him to restore the property 
prove too much for his reason, which gives way under the shock, and the wild 
langh of the maniac alone responds to her tears and entreaties. Edward is 


| removed to the Lunatic Asylum, where he remains for a year. 
' 


His physicians, in hopes of restoring him to reason, recommend his removal | 


| to the scene where it was first impaired, which being done, and every thing 
arrayed as it was on the night previous to the unfortunate catastrophe, at mid- 
night all retire to the next apartment to witness the effect of a second som- 
nambulism, in which state Mapleton again enters the office, and going to the 


he Department, or of any of its officers, | iron chest removes the money that has been purposely placed there, and is | 


| about placing under the loose plank as before, when Bramber, his former fe!- 


| low clerk but now a burglar, who has concealed himself in the premises for the | 


| purpose of robbery, rushes out and seizes upon the notes; Mapieton’s friends 
| come to his assistance, and by this second shock he is restored again to the 
use of his reason. 


and the by play of some of them such as that of a man with a hand organ, 
monkey, dancing dog, &c., though it may be characteris(ic, carries its own 
|comment with it. 


Bowery Theatre.—Mrs Shaw, the engagement of this gifted and popular 
actress has afforded her many admirers an opportunity of again witnessing her 
| charming performances. Her principal characters this last week have been 
wove’s Sacrifice, and Isabella de Falcone, in Willis's play 
of Tertesa the Usurer, in both of which she was particularly conspicuous for the 


Margaret Elmore, in 


correct style of her acting, which, together with the peculiarly rich tones of 
| her voice were productive of the most happy effect. 


| Chatham Theatre.—Forrest and Miss Clifton have continued to draw crowded 

houses at this little establishment, which is certainly prominent for the induce 
ments which it holds out to the public for visiting it. Mr. Forrest has appeared 
in a round of those characters in which he has long been such a favourite. In 

| this matter he has had the advantage of the able support of Miss Clifton, who, 

| whilst she has lent no little interest, has, at the same time, added materially 
to the general effect of the performances. 


| Scharfenburg’s Concert.—As might have been expected, a crowded and fa- 


| artist, who, by his unassuming manners, and just pretensions to merit, has 
| earned for himself an unqualified reputation. 


| 


On the occasion of this last 
Concert, Mr. Scharfenburg almost exceeded the expectations of his friends. 
There was a finish and delicacy in the execution of the most difficult passages 
which evinced the practical and thorough musician—in short, his Concert was 
as great a treat to lovers of music, as it was a source of gratification to 
himself. 











Animal Magnetism.—We were much amused the other evening at a private 
exhibtion of this art by Mr. Robert Kidd. Want of space precludes us from en- 
| tering into detail respecting his astonishing performances and influence over 
| the mesmerised subject.— Mr. Kidd gives a Lecture this evening at Concert Hall. 
Mr. Audubon and party reached St. Louis, on their way to the Rocky Moun- 

tains, on the 20th ult., where it was feared they would be detained for a short 
| time, on account of the shallowness of the water in the river. The backward- 








. |ness of the spring has prevented the usual melting of the snow at this season 


| of the year. We omitted to state, on a former cccasion, that Mr. Chouteau, 
| the President of the American Fur Company, had most liberally given the ce- 
lebrated Naturalist and his party the privilege of going up to the principal Fort 
of the Company on the Yellow Stone River, in the steamer belonging to the 
Company. This will very materially accelerate the progress of the adven- 
turers, and enable them, we doubt not, to return to the haunts of civilized 
man before the setting in of the ensuing winter. 





*,* The story of the Confessions of a Robber will be continued as soon as 
received. In the meanwhile our correspondent will find much interest in 
perusing a somewhat similar paper at page 180 of this day’s publication. For 
the proper enjoyment of it, however, it will be necessary to refer to the pre- 
ceeding part of the narrative in our paper of the 11th ult. 





NEW WORKS. 


| The Mayflower, is the title of a volume of agreeable “ Sketches of Scenes 
and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims,” written by Mrs 
| Harriet Beecher Stowe, and published by Harper & Brothers. It is composed 
of stories of diverse length, some of them evincing great power of language, 
and all of them displaying great literary talent and a faculty of invention rarely 
|exceeded. ‘There is withal a vein of humour running through the work, which 
| renders it truly delightful. 





Alison's Europe.—-This great work, in the hands of its enterprising publish- 
ers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers, rapidly passes on towards completion. The 
seventh number is issued this day. It embraces the period from 1804 to 1806, 
| The whole work will be comprised in sixteen numbers, at twenty-five cents 

each. 

We have received No. 2 of Harpers’ beautiful edition of Shakspeare's 

Works, with notes and etchings. It contains “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
| * Midsummer's Night Dream,” “‘ Love's Labour Lost,” “ Merchant of Venice,” 
* As You Like It,” and “ All's Well that Ends Well.” 
Also, No. 2 of Harpers’ Family Library, consisting of Milman’s “ History 
| of the Jews,” vol. 2. 
‘ 





| he has done in his sleep, on being asked for the money, to his great dismay | 











The other parts of the piece are of an uninteresting and ordinary description, | 


2. Westminster Abbey. 


him of her uncle's consent to their marriage. Mr. Harford wishes her joy, but 3. Ellen Tree in the costume of ION, in Talfourde fine tragedy of that 
| name. 
! 


View of the new Houses of Parliament now building in London, with 
description of dimensions, uses, &c. 


5.The Duke of Wellington, ftom the pieture taken for the Corporation of 
Do ver. 


6 Buckingham Palace, or the town residence of the Queen, situated at the 
head of St. James Park. It isa superb print, 


7. Portrait of General Washington, from Stuart's original sketch taken 


from life. 


As soon as the navigation opens we shall be able to supply the large demand 
that is called for in Canada 


To non-subscribers of the Albion newspaper, the gallery is charged at three 
dollars. 


—_— 


NEW AND CHEAP WERKLY PAPER, 

We have endeavoured to keep pace with the times in the matter of cheap 
literature, and although we have not reduced the price of the Albion, we have 
done its equivalent, by giving an increased quantity of matter, and presenting 
our readers with numerous splendid and costly engravings. The paper has at sun- 
| dry times been enlarged, and since last year we have jiesvued an extra half sheet 
| with every number, at an increaced cost of nearly three thousand dollars per an- 

num. This is as far as we can go just now with the Albion, Yet to meet the pree- 
| sing demands from all quarters, we have determined to issue a half-price paper 
| forthwith, but it will be of course without the plates, and without payment of 
| any postages. We shall, then, immediately issue the Prospectus of 


A NEW AND CHEAP WEEKLY PAPER, 


Consisting of fwen/y four pages, half the size of those of the Albion 
devoted chiefly to 





It will be 
British intelligence, printed with neat and clear type, on fair 
| paper, and in @ size well adapted for binding. It will contain a great variety 
| of local intelligence with amusing police cases, and remarkable trials which so 


much abound in the English journals, The current literature of the day will 


be faithfully recorded, nor will the drama and fine arts of the British metropolis 
| be forgotten. This Journal will be called 


————— 


THE QUEEN OF THE ISLES, 
and will, in consequence of the multiplicity of papers published on Saturday, 
be issued ox Wednesday. Its price will be three dollars per annum to be paid 


invariably in advance. No order will be received unless accompanied by the 
necessary payment. 


As we wish, on all occasions, to give our Albion subscribers the benefit of our 
other publications on the best possible terms, we have determined to supply the 
| Queen of the Isles to them at one dollar per annum, but it must be understood 

that in all such cases this sum must be actually paid into the office without 
deduction of any kind, as we cannot open any account, or give any credit 
whatever, upon such a trivial amount. 

Persons taking both papers will have the advantage of receiving the news 


twice a week in consequence of the Queen of the Isles being issued on Wed- 
nesday. 


REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


It has long been a matter of surprize that, amidst the almost countless nom- 
ber of reprints of British works daily issuing from the American Press, the 
above has not formed a part of them. Since the discontinuance of Mr. Jack- 
son's reprint—a suspension which arose, we believe, more from that gentle- 
man’s liberality in his bus'ness transactions than from any lack of demand for 
the publication—we have depended upon the Edinburgh copy. 

As we have received @ great many solicitations to republish Chambers’ 
Journal, and as it is a work of such excellence, and possesses such a supe- 
niori'y over the light publications of the day, we have resolved to put it to 
| Press forthwith, and to issue it at a very modernte cost. 

“ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal” is so well known that no particular eulogy 
is required for it at our hands. It is sufficient to say, that in all its parts infor- 
mation is blended with amusement, and that a bigh moral tone steadily prevails 
in its different and varied subjects. No better publication can be put into the 
hands of young persons, for it is impossible to peruse its colomas without 
adding to our stock of general knowledge, without feeling our minds expanded, 
and our sentiments purified. Such a work we can have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the publie at large. 

Chambers’ Journal is conducted by William and Robert Chambers. It is 
extensively circulated throughout the British Isles, and commands commenda- 
tion and respect wherever it is known 

In order to put this work within the reach of all classes of the public, we 
have determined to issue it at the very low price of one dollar and a half per 
annum ; and also to furnish it to agents at 4 discount from this price, of thirty- 
three and a third per cent. And in order to disseminate the publica- 
tion still more extensively we have determined to give individuals or com- 
| panies of individuals who may order fire copies the advantages possessed 

by agents, and to extend to them also the benefit of the discount. A remit- 
tance of fire dollars then, provided it be in funds at par im the city of New 
York, or not more than five per cent discount, will command five annual comes. 

The publication is weekly, contams eight pages, and is printed in the 
quarto form, with neat type and on good paper. Our edition will be an exact 
transcript of the Edinburgh copy. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the low price at which we offer the 
work, will oblige os to adhere to the cash system without any deviation 
whatever. 

Agents will please to send their orders forward as early as possible. We 


shall reprint from the first mamber of the present year, so as to make the 
volume complete. 


[7 Ail communications, books, and other works intended for this journal, 


should be sent direct to the office in Barclay street, eddressed to Dr. Bartlett, 
the editor. 
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Varieties. 
BURNS’ BIRTH DAY. 
(The following Bogs, writicn Sy he cocasicn by the son of the Bard, was sung st the last 


Burns’ 
As I gaed up the side o” Nith 
Ae summer mornin’ early, 
Wi gowden locks an’ dewy less, 
The broom was wavin' fairly ; 
Aloft, onseen, in cloudless sky, 
The lark was singing clearly, 
When, wadin’ through the broom I spied, 
My pretty Meg, my dearie 
Like dawnin’ light froe stormy bight 
To sailor wae and weary, 
Sac sweet to ine the glint to see 
O’ pretty Meg, my dearie! 


Her lips were like « balf.seen rose 
When day is breckin’ paly ; 

Her cen beveath ber snawy brow 
Like raindrops frae a lily; 

Like two young bluebelle fill'd wi’ dew, 
They gleam'd baith bright and clearly ; 

Aboon them shone o' glossy brown 
The locks o' Meg my dearie. 

Of a’ the flow'’rs in sunny bow'rs 
That bloom'd that morn see cheerie, 

The fairest flow's thet happy hour 
Was pretty Meg, my dearie! 


I took ber by the ena’ white hand, 
My beert sprang in my bosom, 

Upon her face sat maiden grace, 
Like sunshine on a blossom ; 

How lovely seem'd the morning hymn 
Of ilka birdie near me! 

Bur sweeter far the ange! voice 
O' pretty Meg, my dearie! 

While simmer light shall bless my sight, 
And bonny bloom ehall cheer me, 

I'll ne'er forget the morn T met 
My pretty Meg, my dearie! 

Dumfries, Jan. 19, 1842. Roweet Burne 

Praise of Shakspeare.—Of all the numerous eulogiums on the character of 
the immortal bard of Avon, that of Addison is perhaps the most beautiful and 
brilliant :—"* Shakespeare was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and may 
be compared to the stone in Pyrrbus's ring, which, a6 Pliny tells us, had the 
figure of Apollo and the Nine Muses in the veins of it, produced by the spon- 
taneous hand of Nature, without any help from Art.” 

The Mariner's Compass is believed by the best authorities to have been in- 
vented by the Chinese Emperor Tchi-yeou, 2634 years before Christ ; it was 
not, however, intended as a guide at sea, bot only to tell the four cardinal 
points on land ; and there is no record of its having been used by the Chinese 
at sea until between the 265th and 419th years ef the Christian era. Marco 
Polo is generally thought to have brought the knowledge of the compass from 
China to Europe, but it was described by a French satirist about the year 1190 
—~70 years before Marco Polo's return from the East. {ts use became com- 
mon before the discoveries of Columbus and the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco de Gama. 


Salt.—In the interior countries of Africa, the greatest of all luxuries is salt. 
A child there will suck a piece of rock sult as it were sugar. The poorer classes o 
the inhabitants are, however, so very rarely indulged with this precious ar- 
ticle, that to say a man ents salt with his victuals, is the same as saying he is a 
rich man. The long use of vegetable food creates so pait.ful a longing for salt, 
that no words can describe it. 


Velocity of Light.—Light moves with a velocity of 192,560 miles ina se- 
cond of time. Ittravels from the sun to the earth in seven minutes and a half 
It moves through a «pace equal to the circumference of our globe in the eighth 
part of a second, a fight which the swiftest bird could not perform in less than 
three weeks. 


Winter in Petersburgh.—In general, life in winter pursues its old beaten 
track, whether it rains or snows, freezes or thaws Day after day birchwood 
crackles in the stove, and day after day the sledges glide along the streets with 
humanized bears and wolves. As it is always to be presumed the cold will 
continue, the public rooms for the poor are constantly heated, and fires are 
regularly kept up in the public streets and near the theatres for the drivers and 
others. It is only when the cold attains to an extreordinary degree that con- 
siderable changes take place in the movement in the streets and in the aspect 
of the whole. When the cry is, * The thermometer is down to 20,” people 
prick up their ears, look at the instrument, and count the degrees. At 23 or 
24, the police begins to be on the alert; the officers go the rounds day and 
night, to keep the sentries and the butschniks awake, and severely punish on 
the spot those whom they catch napping : for, under such circumstances, sleep 
is the surest means for an easy passage out of this world into the next. In a 
cold of twenty-five degrees, the theatres are closed, because the requisite pre 
cautionary measures can no longer be taken for the actors and the carriage: 
drivers. Pedestrians, who at other times move rather deliberately, now run in 
such haste as if they were upon business of the utmost importance , and the 
sledges, which before went at a good pace, now glide in f¢mpo celaratissimo 
over the snow. | know not how to account for it, but certain it is that a cold 
of twenty degrees in Petersburgh is a much more serious matter and much 
more mischievous in its effects than with us. You then cease to see faces in 
the streets, for all are mulled in fors over head and hat. Everybody is afraid 
of losing eyes, nose, or ears by the frost, and, as no unpleasant sensation gives 
warning of such accidents, people have enough to do to think of the different 
extremities of the body, and not to forget to rub them intime. “ Thy nose, 
daddy !" says one passenger to another whom he meets, and, without cere- 
mony, he rubs his nose, which is as white as chalk, with snow. People are 
accustomed to such circumstances and courtesies, and they take notice of the 
noses of their feilow-men, that they may now and then rescue one of those va- 
luable organs irom the clutches of that nose-destroyer, the Peiersburg Boreas 
The eyes, too, occasion a good deal of trouble, jor the lids freeze together 
every moment. You then grope your way to the door of the first house, beg 
the inmates to allow you a plece for a few moments near the stove, where you 

drop a thawed tear of gratitude for their compliance. 

Dr. Morrison says, in come provinces in China a public notice is issued by 
wealthy parents to obtain a husband for their deughter; this is done by the 
affluent who are unwilling to part with their child, and who, therefore, bring 
the son-in-law into their own family, instead of the usual practice of sending 
their daughter from bome. 


The Athambra —There ie a Moorish tradition that the king who built the 
Alhambra was skilled in the occult sciences, and furnished himself with gold 
and silver for the perrece by means of alchymy. 


Certainly, never was there 
an edifice accomp 


ished in a superior style of barbaric magnificence ; and the 
stranger who, even at the present day, wanders among its silent and deserted 
courts and ruined halls, gazes with astonishment at its gilded and fretted domes 
and luxurious decorations, still retaining their brilliancy and beauty in defiance 
of the ravages of ume. 


Horace Walpole tells the annexed anecdote of a humane jailor in Oxford- 
shire, who made the following application to one of his condemned prisoners: — 
“ My good friend, | have a little favour to ask of you, which, from your ob! ging 
disposition, I doubt not you will readily grant. You are ordered for execution 
on Friday week. | bave a particular engagement on that day ; if it makes no 
difference to you, would you say nezt Friday instead !"’ 

Old Tenants —At ove of the audits of Sir E. Blount, Bart., of Maw'ey 
Hall, Shropshire, an interesting staement was made. Several! tenants were 
contesting the point as to which of their families could boast of having rented 
for the longest period on the estate, when a farmer pamed Allen satisiactorily 
proved that bimeelf and ancestors, bad either been in the employ or rented 
under the Blount family for a period of nearly 780 years! that, in fact his an 
cestors had immigrated from Normandy wuh that family at the time of the 
Conquest, and from father to son, each succeeding generation had been retained 
on the estate. — Worcester Journal. 

Mr, E. Tennesot has been presented with a massive service of plate, by the 
print trade of Great Britain, for his exertion« in Parliament to pt youre a fair 
law for the copyright of designs 

A reqvisition bas been got up at Bolton, calling vpon Mr. Ainsworth to 
resigt, in consequence of bis desertion of the anti corn law league. 

Hatebinson Sheerwel! Parker Carrol, Captain of the Boniskillen Dragoons, 


and son of the late Sir Wm. Parker Carroi, of Tulla House. arrived on Mon- | 


day at Cregane, in the parish of Youghal, and in a spirit of christian charity 
and humene feeling for the state of his tenatry, lebouring ander heavy texes, 


Grief in. Animals —The admirers of animal sympathy will be interested by 
the foliowing avecdote, which we have from a geatleman in the neighboushuod, 
who vooches for the fact, and has mede known to us the parties now residing 
in the house, and who witnessed the following occurrences. A few weeks 
since, on the demise of a well-known philanthropist, near this city, hws old 
favourite cumpsnions, his cat and dog, both vanished, and it became @ matter 
of interest to those in the house to know what had become of them. Nine 
days elapsed before the dog returned, exceed'ngly thin, sullen, and his coat 
sanding erect; he took little notice and would scarcely eat. About the same 
time the eat was fonud coiled up in a bundle of matting ; she appeared thin and 
very uolike herself. Within the last fortnight they have somewhat regained 
their wonted appearaner, though by no means their former cheerfulness. Nu- 
merous instances of animal sagacity are recorded, and every additonal one, 
well aatbenticated, may tend to the conviction that the migher animals differ 
from bumien beings only in an inferiority in their sntellectaal endowments, their 
feelings being the same, ur otherwise how could they be our servants, enter in'o 
our views, understand our mandates! or how could we learn to manege them, 
appreciate their several natures, and employ their characteristic instincts for 
our purposes '— Worcester Herald 

The infant daughter of Sergeant Vickers of the Foot Guards, was christened 
in the parish church of Darimgton a few days ego, when the child's grand- 
father, grandmother, great grandfather, and great grandmother, stood sponsors, 
—Newceastle Chronicle, Feb. 28. 


The Tipperary Constitution says there are two persons in onr gaol charged 
with the murder of Mr. Scully. The evidence against them, though not as 
yet sufficiently complete, is of the strongest nature. We understand that it is 
yet the intention of the crown to bring on the case at this assizes. 


The sentence passed on Mr. Robert Caldwell, solicitor, for a criminal as- 
sault on the wife of @ barrister, and who is at present confined in the Rich- 
mond Brideweil, Dublin, has been commuted by his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant from the term of two years to one, which will expire in about two 
months Mr. Caldwell'’s health has suffered materially from the imprisonment 
which he has already undergone. 

The Earl of Rosse has intimated that the next general meeting of the British 
Association will be held at Cork, in the month of August. 

The Rev. Dr. Carson, rector of Cavan, has paid all the thithe rent-charge 
upon his estates in Monaghan, for his tenantry, out of bis own purse. 


Forgery and Scandal—Dublin, Feb. 16.—There has been quite a “ sensa- 
tion” created in mercantile society by the sudden disappearance from this city 
of two merchants (brothers,) extensively engaged in the flour trade. Both 
had hitherto maintained the character of being correct and punctual in all their 
business transactions, but it appears that the discovery of a forged bill for 
5001. uttered by one of the parties, end a consequent attachment egainst him, 
caused the flight early this week of the two brothers. A money lender in this 
city, not remarkable for over liberality in his deslings, is a s.fferer to the ex. 
tent of 3.000/ J:is added that the eldest brother, who has been about two 
years married, has taken with him es his compagnon de voyage, a female do- 
mestic lately in the employ of his wife. 


Peter Bourke. Esq, of Bullinew, has a large holding of land under John 
Knox, Esq., of Greenwood Park, for whieh he heretotore paid the annual rent 
of 200/. On a representation, however, being made within the last few days 
to the lendlord that an ebarement was expected in consequence of the great 
depreciation :n the present marketable value of agricultural produce and farm- 
ing stock, Mr. Knox instantly made a reduction in the rent of 30/. a year — 
Mayo Telegraph 

John Lindsey, Esq., of the south liberties of Cork, has made an abatement 
of three shilling in the pound to his tenantry in the parish of Powerstown, in 
the vicinity of Cloumel. What enbances the value of the abatement is, that 
the lands were set at a fair rent of 11. 148. 10d. per ecre, and that he has lke. 
wise paid the tithes of said jJands, although the tenantry are liable to them, in 
consequence of having leases befure the composition act came into operation. 
— Tiyperary Free Press. 


The Carlow guardians have convened a meeting of the union rate payers to 
petition against the poor law system. Captain Whelan, one of the guardians, 
complained that the district he represented had seat but one pauper to the 
workhouse, yet his own rate was 18/! 


Protestant Liberality —The Rev. Edward Heney, par'sh priest of Feughart, 
has received ten pounds, by the hands of Mr. Gossan, of Flurrybrigde, 
being the contribution of Thomas Fortescue, Esq, of Ravensdale Park, to- 
wards the improvement of the chapel of Jonesborough.— Newry Examiner. 


Limerick Lace.—Mr. Sullivan of Limerick, has opened a Limerick Lace 
Establishment on the Quay. The assortment of Lace is very beautifal and 
worthy the attention of the Waterford fashionables. Mr Sullivan can afford 
to sell his Irish manofactured article 25 per cent. under any other house in the 
trade in Ireland, He is himself a manufacturer— he goods are tho most varied 
and beavtiful. This trade has already made consiterabie progress under the 
patronage of the patriotic dangiters of Erin, and we are sere will flouish here 
when once our native fair ones visit Mr Sullivan's establishment, and behold 
with admiring eyes his rich and vaned stock of this beautiful Irish manufac- 
ture.— Waterford Chronicle. 


Tie Juhn o'Groat Journal contains the following curious announcement :— 
* On Sunday se’n'ght, 10 the course of his ordimary ministrations, the Rev. 
Mr. Carment, of Rosskeen, is reported, on what we consider sufficient axtho- 
rity, to have spoken in the following rather startling strain :—* Well, you half. 
gentry will be glad governmen: is to do nothing for the Chareh; but I am not 
out yet. Gud pot me here, ard the devil will not pat me out. IT will be the 
minister of Rosskeen as long as I live. We agam petition both houses of 
Parliament ; and then—if they will not hear us— ze dissolve the Church from 
the State, and do not *hink we will leave our parishes. We will, then, be the 
Church of Scotland ; and he wil! be a thief and a robber that will come into 
this church while I am im the parish —I will be the mimster of the parish as 
ong asl live. Do not be afraid. The gen:ry have more need to be afvaid. 
[fl do go ovt, I will tell you something about their lands you did not know. 
Then, perhaps, they will wish they hed taken our part.’ ” 


Snow Storm.—Death of a Young Woman.—A piper, residing at or near 
Reconich of Rea, Sutherlandshire, arranged with a young female, of the name 
of Dolina M*Askill, servant to a shepherd in Assynt, to meet her on the 13th 
ult, at ber sister's house in that parish, and accompany her on a visit to ber 
mother, residing at Edderachylis. The day was characterized by snow and 
drift ; true, however, to his appointment, the piper arrived at the place of mect 
ing, and as the girl did not mane her appearance at tne time agreed upon, be 

proceeded on the journey, after having left istroctions with their friends to 
prevent her from attempting the view to her mother during so severe a storm. 


clemency of the weather, the hardy Highland girl, notwithstanding the entrea- 
ties of her sister, determined, without waiting to take refreshments, at once to 
follow the piper, thinking she would soon overtake him, by employing speed, 
aod following bis track tn the snow. At parting, her sister begged her to keep 
he road; but, probably, owing to the track leading by a shorter way across a 
mouvtainous district of country, the poor creature took the latter course. But 
a driftweg tempest and a benumbing cold eventually overcame her. As soon 
As it was escertained that she had not reached her place of des'ination, the 
most paiful anticipations of her fate were excied, and all the mbabitants of 
he neighbouring country turned out in search of the lost girl, After several 
days of fruriless efforts, she was at last discovered, frozen. in a sitting posture, 
beside a stream, within a mile ard a half of the ferry of Kylo Ska. The dark 
ine of the stream, through the sorrounding snow, had probably caught her eye, 
and she had foliowed 118 downward course (a practice recommended to persons 
who nave lost themselves in a mountainous district,) in the hope of at last 
reaching a less inbospitable cline. “he hope, however, was vata, the scason 
was one in which— 











“Tf fails the heart—if the limbs fail, 
Benumbing death is in the gale. 





Sensible of the absolute need of restoring warmth to her system—exhausted 
| by fatigue, want of nourishment, snd the tempest—she appeared, when dis- 
covered, to have been in the act of changing her stockings for a dry pair she 
| carried with her, but was arrested by the icy hand of death, which left her, one 
| hand holding her plaid about her heed, 
j chilling blast, and the other resting as a support to her body, upon her knee 
| A more d stressing case than this, it has never been our task to record.—ZJn- 
verness Herald. 
|} There is a hope and expectation that the Q:een may be induced to visit 
Wales before the present year terminates. The Ear! of Powis alluded to the 
subject in the debete on Thursday, end we sre satisfied that in no part of our 
| bel 
| prtable, or affectionate reception.— Hereford Journal. 


A Swedish tornip, weighing tic niy-siz pounds, and without its leaves and 
| roots sbove fwen/y-one pounds, was iast week taken up ina fiel4 belonging to 
| the Pentiyne Court E-tate. and in the cecupation of Thos. Llewellyn, Esq, 











TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND OT 
ee Pad»... ore OF ACRES OF LAND, ark 
nest mption, Cc D w ‘ nada, disposed 
of by the CANAD. COMPANY, upon the poy iSvateeds ne yet 


BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron iit, povensn advantages 

cee eee | eligible to every description settler, sud m winch bio Peed 
am | gn —— The perneme oon amount to about 9,000—havi g been in- 
crea-ed |, sou Uring Jast year. he ‘erritory has tage 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its princi a —— of excellent 


District Town, which bas an excellent harbor—its apulatien is ian yay 





f%0. There 
are here many excelient storesor shops. mechanles, praces i " 
sident clnrgenes sone aapeaien ee. and the higher bre “by A —~ 
taught ve hea'thiness of the clunate, and fertilic f soil undance 
living streams are proverbial. , Sa sl ls eae of 


These sands are offerei one-fifth cash down—the balance in five instalments 
with interest ; or by way of lease for twelve yeais—no money Sa ee down— 
the rents are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first year: £3 for the second year; £4 forthe 
third year; £6 5s for the fourth year; £3 for tbe fifth year ; £9 5s. for the sixth year, 
£1055 for the seventh year; £11 forthe eighth year; £12 forthe 9th year; £13 0s. 
for the aon year; dere 108. for the eleventh year; £16 10 for the twetfih yea . These 
sums, and no more, being punctually paid. a deed for the freeho essee 
free of enurge ~aintount tl 4. Krookoid jaenee to the | 


lig slowed for anticipated payment. i 
trict is uistant 55 miles from Bensinan, at the head of idee doers aan 
from London. Steamers ply datly fron Lewistown and Niagara to Hasniiton 40 miles 
aud the dis ance by raul-way from Buffalo to Lewistown is 28 miles : 

About 1,000,000 acres of Land, in lots of +0 to 200 aces each, in old settlements scat 
tered throughuut every part of the Province, and in blocks from 2.000 to 900i acres 
each, situated in the Wesern District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance in 
five annual instalments, with interest ; or under lease fur twelve years, no money be- 
ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present u 
set value of the lends thus—supposing 100 acres are worth los per acre, the interest 
thereon is £3. which sum and no more is the rent—fuli power being secu: ed to the 
settier Lo purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance upon 
the present upset price, and thereby save all further rents 

Assuming the rent to be as ahove its. per acre, the advance requir 
would ve js. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five years; or 2s. ba" ~ at anise 
if paid subsequeutly and previous to expiration of lease 

Tne lands vary in price from 2s. to 13s. 9d. (per acre) Halifax currency; and the 
rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 12s. ins. £1 48. £1 178 6d. £2 5s. £2 195 
64. £3, £3 7s. 6d. £3 15s. £4 Ws. 6d., Halifax currency, according to the upset price : 
DY mg een Sa lists of Jands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying 
i letter posi paid) to the Compauy’s Odlices , oh P Y 
A mend post pale mpauy’s Ollices, Frederick street, Toruntg, or Gode-~ 

The Company's Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of the 
Albion and Old Countryman newspapers, New York. 

Canada Company's Office, Frecerick st. Toronto, 15th March, 1843. 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTE 
Lieut. Hosken, R. 'N _, Commander, is intended to sail for the atte we _ 
From New York, ' From Engiand 
16th March. for Liverpool. | llth Feb., from Bristol via Madeira 
lith May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. ‘ 
29th June, for Bristol 3d June, from Liverpool. 
24th August, for Liverpool. 29th July. from Bristol. 
12th October, for Liverpool, J6th September, from Liverpool. 
7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 
Fur freight or passage, or any other information, apply rsonally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-uf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


March 29 4m 











PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
TS Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, 
.~ of each os asfollows: 
rom New York From Hav 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Newitt, master 16th Pebedune and Oct 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell. master, 16th March July and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov, Oveida,(new) J. Funk,master, téth April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril,aug.and Dec, Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese ships are not surpassed combining alithat may be re- 
quired forcomfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wil! be su plied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actuallyincurred onthem. Forfreightorpassage. applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFPFE & Co., Agents. Havre. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SiIPs.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Adimiralty 
HIBERNIA, C_H. E. Judkins, Commander. _ 


and Havreon the 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo!] and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 


From Liverpool. From Bo 
Acadia, Ryrie . “ - 





alah 4th Feb Ist March 
Columbia, Miller 4th March Is! April 
Kritannia, Hewitt 4th April Ist May 
ST. “RERIDR. «das ntnn deed deems chdeawiecde Mth léth “ 


The accommodations for passengers are superior The vessels are accompanicd by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to PD. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No, 3 Walli-street. (Feb. 4. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. _ 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 





ap 


Ships. asters Days of Sailing from New- Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 8JApri] 94, Aug. ) 
Francois ler, | Ainsworth, <« 616, * 86, 1 3 Way 1, a ype. * 
Burgundy, D. Lines, nm, © & 6 Qa se i ¢ & «2 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &] “ 94, « 94° « o@ 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, os KB *. “16}June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 2 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, os 2. * © oq] + 8, « 6“ 6 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. S| ‘“* 24, * 94, «© o@ 


Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold! 16, ** WiTuly i, Nov. 1, March 1 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, ec * Bs, ae) 8, “ 8 “ 8 

Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. tt] ** 24, * 4, «© 9 
«16 


Suily, |WOThompsoi « 616, ** 16jAug 1, Dee. 1, April 2 
Ld . “ &, “ 8h 








lowa, iW. W. Peli. ag «4 * 24, ** 24 " ~ 
These vessels are all of the first elass and — commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOUOK, Jr., 46 South-st 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool] 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every ionth ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz-— 

Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool 
Patrten Henry, |J.C. Delano, |Inly 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April2S 
firgimian, | “ 8 






jAllen, oe 53, ‘6 13'Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 3 

lontezuma, | A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19 “oy 7% oo 

. lJ. Collins, “ 95, “ 95, « 95) * JQ « 12, “ 19 

ve, jA.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, * 

uependence, |Nve, we ee = 7] “ 95, 95) «& gg 

| Sheffield, |F.P Allen, | “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘* 123.0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June & 
New York, jCropper, bs a im: “iB $4, 20). Me Bae %, 

Siddons, ICobb, 1 oS, ¢ oe ie 

Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May | “ 19, 19 “ 19 
Asiturton iH. Hutticson,| “ 7, “© 9, * FT  g6,; % 6, “ 
S$. Whitney, |Thompson, 13, ‘* 438, ‘“* I3,\Nov. 1, Mareh 1, July 

Columbus, ; 


Shortly afier the piper's departure, the girl arrived. Accustomed to the in. 


| 


ITole, « OS oe EE ak 


’ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ee 25, 95, 6 «69Bt AB, ee 
1 


South america, Bailey, \Oct. 1, Feb. June 1} * 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | *“ 7, ‘** .~ * 7 * & ¢ 2%, * 2% 
United States, Brition, Se... & 13, “ 433,Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, AL. Fw = BS = we FF, & yy - 
Garrick, Skiddy, / “#95, * 95, * gs 9g, 93, «© Bg 
| Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July 1\ “ 39, 0; * & 


| 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is {xed at 
$100, without wines or liquors and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines stores. and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons?dle for any letters, 


| parceis,or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor, 


| 
| 


! 


| 


to sereen her from the ruthless end | 


oved Monarch’s extensive dommion, would she meet with a more loyal, hos- | 


} demarz 


he lowered the ren's to four shillings in the pound, and forgave them half a | of the Vurlor g house, near Cowbridge—a tolerable proof of what land may be | 


year's rent.— Nenagh Guardian. 


induced to yield under good fara 


g and ahigh state of cultivation, 


Avents for ships Oxford, North America Evrope, Columbus, South America England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROT “ERS & Co.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships $. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield.anc Vnited States, 
RORERT KERMISP. N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL,. MINTURN & ©o., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
WM. & IAS. BROWN. & Co. Livernod 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines uis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
an 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


———" oes " poninioe samen - 
RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY .No. i2 Sproce 
Street, New York —Theattention of the public issolicited by the subscriber to the 

elegant and usefulartic’e of household furniture, without “hich no room, however 

well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in gencra! vse in al) climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public opinion is 
ecidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cunstantly increasing 

d tor them 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real fransparent Washable Window Shades: and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily. and to last with proper usage at least ten years Their prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards 

itis necessary to remark that all shades made at tbis establishment have the subsert, 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street.N Y- 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar (2-41 
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TMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








THE BOUNDARY ONCE MORE! 


We have received a copy of the Report of the American Commissioners 

for surveying the north-east boundary. We have been called on to publish this 
or some part of it, which we admit we are, in common fairness, bound 

to do, after having given insertion to the very able paper on the other side of 
the question last week. We have, therefore, to submit to our readers a synop- 
sis of this Report, with extracts of such portions of it as have the appearance 
of novelty. 5s 

This Report is divided into two parts. The first includes a description of 
the physical features of the disputed territory, and a comparison between the 
lines respectively claimed by the two nations, having reference chiefly to their 
heights above the level of the sea. The second is an examination of the argu- 
ment contained in the Report of Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Madge. 

From the first part we make the following extracts :— 


1. Deseription of the disputed territory.—The sea coast of the State of 
Maine is rugged and hilly. The primitive rocks, of which its geological 
structure is chiefly composed, are broken into ridges, which ran parallel to the 
great streams. and, therefore, in a direction from north to south. These 
rid terminate in an irregular line, which, to the east of the Penobscot, may 
be identified nearly with the military road to Houlton. From the northern 
summit of these ridges, an extensive view of the disputed territory can, in 
many places, be obtained. This is the case at the military post at Houlton, | 
whence a wide extent of country may be seen. A still more perfect view may | 
be obtained from the summit of Park’s hill, at a point about 400 yards south of | 
the road from Houlton to Woodstock, and about half a mile east of the ex- | 
ploring meridian line. At the time when that line was run by the British and 
American surveyors, un 
this hill was covered with wood, and they were obliged to content themselves 
with the view from Park's barn, which is at least 200 feet beneath the summit. 
At the present moment the latter is cleared, and the view from west-south. | 
west to north-east is unimpeded except by a single clump of trees, which | 
cuts off the view for a few degrees in the north-west direction; but, by a 
change of position, every part of the horizon between these points is to be | 
seen. Towards the west are seen ridges parallel to the Penobscot, over which 
Katahdin towers to a great height, bearing, by compass, north 85 deg. west. | 
In a direction north 75 deg. west are seen two distant peaks, one of which | 
was identified as the Traveller. All of these eminences lie south of the line | 
claimed by Great Britain. In the north-north-west direction there appear two | 
ridges of comparatively small elevation, which were pointed out as the Aroos- 
took mountains, but have since been ascertained to lie near the sources of the 
Maduxnakeag. These lie in the line claimed by Great Britain in 1817. Be- | 
tween these and the other mountains there is evidently no connexion ; and the | 
rest of the country, as seen from the hill, bears the aspect of a wooded plain 
It will be sufficient to refer to this view to be satisfied that all the impressions 
which have been circulated of a continuous chain of elevations, extending | 
along the line claimed by Great Britain, are utterly fallacious. 

Towards the north the country exhibits the same general features. One 
vast and apparently unbroken plain extends to the utmost limits of the visible 
horizon. In the midst of this, and at the distance of nearly 30 miles, Mars | 
hill alone breaks the monotonous prospect, and from its isolated position as- | 
sumes to the eye an importance to which its altitude of less than 1800 feet | 
would not otherwise entitle 1t. No other eminences are to be seen in this di- | 











rection, except a round peak bearing a few degrees west of north, and some | 
distant ridges about an equal distance to the east. The first of these has beer | 
ascertained, by the surveys of Major Graham, to be an isolated hill, near the 
peak known as Quaquajo. The eastern ridges are probably those measured be- 
tween the Tobique and the Bay of Chaleurs by the British Commissioners. 

On descending into the valley of the St. John, the appearances change. | 
The table land is cut to a great depth by that stream, and from its bed the | 
broken edges of the great plain look like ridges, whose height is exaggerated 
to the senses in consequence of their being densely clothed with wood. The 
same is the case with all the branches of this river, which also cut the table | 
land to greater or less depths according to their distance fromthe stream into 
which they discharge themselves. 

The want of a true highland or mountainous character in this region is ob- 
vious from the aspect it presents in the two different points of view. Moun- 
tainous regions are most imposing when seen from a distance, and from heights 
On a nearer approach, and from the valleys which intersect them, the elevations, 
so important in the distant view, are hidden by their own slopes, or lose the | 
appearance of relative elevation in consequence of the absolute heights of the | 
valleys themselves. In conformity with this character, the line claimed by the 
United States for the most part presents, when seen at a distance, the appear- 
ance of lofty and deeply serrated ridges, while, to one who traverses it, it is a 
labyrinth of lakes, morasses, and short but steep elevations, which hide its 
peaks from the valleys and streams. 

The line claimed by Great Britain, on the other hand, when seen from a dis- 
tance, is as level as the surface of the ocean, with no greater appearance of 
elevation and depression than would represent its billows. While, seen from 

its own valleys, the heights assume an importance which their elevation abuve 
the valleys when actually measured does not warrant. The characteristics of 
the region through which the line of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh 
passes are, therefore, the opposite of those usually remarked in highland coun- 
tries ; while those of the line claimed by the United States are the same as are 
always observed in such regions. 

This character of a table land deeply cut by streams is wel! exhibited in the 
section of their ‘‘ axis of maximum elevation” by the British Commissioners. 
In that will be seen the mountains near the source of the Aroostook, Allegash, 
and Penobscot on the one hand, and of the Tobique on the other, while the 
intervening space is occupied by a curve resembling an inverted arch, of which 
the St. John occupies the keystone. In a country of this character, any line 
whatever would present the appearance of a succession of eminences, and 
might, by as liberal a construction of the term as has been made by Messrs 
Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, be called highlands. 

The sameness of this general character is broken only by a single chain of | 
hills. This is gprolongation of Mars hill towards the north, and, being both | 
of less height and breadth than that mountain, is hidden by it from the view of 
a spectator on Park's hill. Mars hill is itself an isolated eminence, and is in 
fact nearly an island ; forthe Presqu’ Isle and Gissiguit rivers, rnning the one | 
to the north and the other to the south of it, have branches which take their | 
rise inthe same swamp on its north-western side. To the north of the Des 
Chutes the ground again rises, and, although cut by several streams, and par- | 
ticularly by the Aroostook, the chain is prolonged by isolated eminences as far 





| 


as the White rapids below the Grand falls of the St. John, where it crosses | and the country, when recovered by conquest, or restored by treaty, was sgain | 


that river. It may thence be traced in a northern direction to the Sugar Loaf 
mountain on the Wagansis portage, where it terminates. 

The course of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh being confined, except 
where they ascended Mars Hill, to the valleys of the streams, they were for the 
most part excluded from a prospect. In describing the view from Mars Hill, 
however, they have pictured in most accurate terms the true features of the | 
country. 

“The character of the country may be well discerned and understood from | 
this insulated hill. It presents to the eye one mass of dark and gloomy forest, 
to the utmost limits of sight, covering by its umbrageous mantle the principal 
rivers, minor streams, and scanty vestiges of the habitation of man.” 

This description can only agree with that of a vast table land, into which the 
streams cut so deep, and form such narrow valleys, as to be invisible. 








But if a chain of highlands, or even an ‘axis of maximum elevation,” had | 


existed, as they lay it down, within 20 miles, it would have been visible, and it | 
need not be said that they would not have failed to describe it. The incon- | 
sistency between their map and this true and forcible description of the features | 
of the country is apparent. 

On the western side of the disputed territory are ridges of rocky hills, ran- 
ning nearly north and south, and thus tending towards the St. Lawrence, which 
they in some places reach and shut out the view of the interior. 

It thus becomes difficult to find a station whence the height of land can be | 
viewed and is character exhibited. It has therefore been hitherto possible for 
those who have argned in support of the claims of Great Britain to represent, | 
without meeting with contradiction, that the streams which fall into the St. | 
John had their rise in a country possessed of none of that mountainous character | 
which they urged was essential to the epithet of highlands. ‘There are, how- | 
ever, points where a different character is apparent, and some of these are easy | 
of access. ‘Thus, on the main mail-roed, along the south-east bank of the St 
Lawrence, a mile north-east of the church of L'Islette, a rocky eminence is | 
passed, whence may be seen a bold group of mountains, which have been iden 
tified with the sources of the Ouelle, the Kamouraska, and Black Rivers. A | 
view of this group is herewith presented. 

From the height to the east of River Du Loup, a view may be seen, on a 
clear day, extending round 137 degress of the horizon, 


| 


beginning with the | 


| flowing from them crossed and levelled. 


| contemporaneous commission of Governor Wilmot 
| ments defines the mouth of the river St. Lawrence by a line drawn from Cape 


| ed by the proclamation of 1763, under the name of Quebec. 





highlands of Bic, bearing north 58 deg. east, and terminating in a conical 
mountain, bearing south 15 deg. west 

The nearest and more conspicuous of these highlands (named those of St. 
André) are on the river Fourchée, a branch of the River Da Loop, whose 
waters they divide from those of the St. Francis. A view of these is also sub- 
mitted herewith. 

A similar view of the same panorama of highlands is obtained from Hare 
Island in the St. Lawrence, an outline of which, taken with the camera lucida, 
is likewise submitted. About a quarter of a mile tothe south of the point 
where the Temiscouata portage crosses Mount Bhiort, the highlands may be 
seen at the head of Rimouski, bearing nearly east, thence extending round by 
the north to the mountains of St. André, bearing nearly west, forming about 
one-half of the entire horizon, The entire panorama from the latter point, 
taken with the camera lucida, along with copies of some daguerreotypes made 
at the same place, are herewith submitted. Of the part of the line which ex- 
tends to the north-east, from the source of the Et.chemin, for a distance of many 
miles, a view may be almost constantly seen from the citadel of Quebec, and 
from the tops of the houses in that city. One still more satisfactory may be ob- 
tained from the road between Quebec and the Falls of Montmorenci, in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Belport. The latter views are in particular re- 
ferred to, as they are within the reach of numerous civil and military officers of 
the British government, who must assent to the evidence of their own senses, 
which will prove that this region, the position of the path pursued during the 
present year by Captain Talcott's parties, is to all intents a range of highlands. 

The boundary presents from these positions the aspect of a continuous and 
deeply serrated ridge. 

In comparing the elevations of the lines claimed by the two countries, the 
following’ result is reached by the comimissioners— 


“The line claimed by the United States possesses throughout in a pre- 


| contended for by Great Britain, and is, to use the terms of the British commis- 
| sioners, ‘ the axis of maximum elevation,’ the mean of all the heights measured 


upon it being 1459 feet, while that of those measured on the line of Messrs. 


Featherstonhaugh and Mudge is no more than 1085 feet.” 


The general conclusions at which the commissioners arrive in the first part 
of their report are as follows— 


To sum up the results of the field operations of the commissioners : 

Ist. The meridian has been traced by astronomic observations from the mon- 
ument, established by the consent of both nations, in 1798, at the source of the 
St. Croix, to a point four miles beyond the left bank of the St. John, in the 
neighbourhood of the Grand Falls. In the course of this, not only has no high 
land, dividing waters which run ito the St. Lawrence from those which run 
into the Atlantic, been reached, but no common source or reservoir of two 


| streams running in opposite directions. No place has therefore been found 


which, by any constraction proposed or attempted to be put on the words of 
the treaty of 1783, can be considered as the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
This point must, in consequence, lie in the further prolongation of the meridian 
line to the north. 

2. The streams whose title to the name of the northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut river, is in dispute, have been explored, and the line of the high 
lands has been traced from their sources to the point at which the lines re- 
spectively claimed by the two nations diverge from each other. 

3d. The line claimed by Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Mudge, on the part 


| of Great Britain, has been in a great measure explored. 
4th. The line of highlands claimed by the United States has, with some | 


small exceptions, been thoroughly examined, and its prolongation, as far as the 
north shore uf the Bay of Chaleurs, reconnoitred. The parts of the line which 
have not been actually reached nave been seen from a distance, and streams 
From the former indication, it is pro 
bable that the average height of those parts exceed that of the neighbouring 
parts of the line. From the heights of the streams, it is certain that the lowest 
gaps in the unexplored portion of the line cannot be less elevated than 1,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

That part ot this line of highlands which lies east of the sources of the Rimou 
ski, fulfils to the letter the words of the Royal Proclamation of 1763, and the 


The first of those instru 


Rosieres to the St. John river, (on the Labrador coast ;) and therefore all to the 
eastward of that line is “the sea.” The height of land thus traced by the 


| commission, rising from the north shore of the Bay des Chalenrs at its western 
g ) 


extremity, divides waters which fall into the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the sea, and is the southern boundary of the province establish- 
The identity of 
the line defined in the proclamation of 1763 and the boundary of the United 
States in the treaty of 1783 has been uniformly maintained on the part of the 
United States ; and is not merely admitted, but strenuously argued for, in the 
report of Messrs. Feathcrstonhaugh and Mudge 

The undersigned therefore report that they have explored, and, in a great 
measure, surveyed and levelled, a line of highlands in which the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia lies, and which, in their opinion is the true boundary be- 
tween the States of Maine and New Hampshire, and the British Provinces. 

In the second part of the Report, the argument is divided inte four heads 

Ist. What stream is to be understood by the name of the river St Croix? 

2d. The determination of the line due north from the sowrce of that river 

3d. What is the position of the northwest angle of Nova Scotia’ 

4th. The delineation of the line passing through the highlands from that 
angle to the northwest head of the Connecticut river. 

5th. What is to be considered as the northwestern head of the Connecticut 
river! 

The first and second heads are briefly disposed of by reference to the letter 
of the Treaty of 1783. and the decision of the Commissioners under Jay's 
treaty 


Under the third head the following passages strike us as novelties. 


Great Britain, after a successful war, found herself in possession of the 
whole eastern side of the continent of North America. So much of this as 
lay to the south of the St. Lawrence, and the 45th parallel of north latitode, 


had been previously made the subject of charters from the British Crown. | 


under a claim of right from priority of discovery." The possession of this 
wide tract was not uncovtested, and various other European nations had 
attempted to found settlements within the limits of the British charters. In 
such cases it was held, es a matier of law, that where the occupation or 
defence of the territory granted had been neglected, the right had ceased, 


vested in the Crown, to be made the subject of new grants or governed as a 
royal colony. Thus, when the settlements made by the Dutch and Swedes, 
which, by the fortune of war had become wholly vested in Holland, were 
reduced, the Crown exercised its rights by conveying them to the Duke of 
York, although covered in a great part, if not wholly, by previous charters ; 
and when these countries were again occupied by the Dutch, and restored by 
the treaty of Breda, it was thought necessary that the title of the Duke of 
York should be restored by a fresh grant. In both of these charters to that 
prince, was included the province of Sagadahock,t within whose chartered 
limits was comprised the territory at present in dispute. This province, con- 
fined on the sea between the rivers St. Croix aud Kennebec, had for its oppo- 
site limits the St. Lawrence, or, as the grant expresses it, “extending from 
the river Kennebec, and eo upwards by the shortest couree to the river Canada 
northwards.” 
St Lawrence is by the present Kennebec road This grant, therefore, 
covered the whole space along the St. Lawrence, from about the mouth of the 
Chaudiere river to the western limit of the grant to Sir William Alexander 
By the accession of James I1., or as some maintain, by the act of attainder, it 
matters not which, this province reverted to the Crown, and was 4 it granted, 
in 1691, to the colony of Massachusetts 

also was included. ‘his has been called » War Grant, as in fact it was; and 
the colony of Massachusetts speedily availed themselves of it by conquer- 
ing the whole of the territory conveyed, except the island of Cape Breton 


The latter, too, fell before the unassisted arms of the New Ergland Provinces 








came, at so early & period, into the possession of the British Crown. 
Sakae te Whe Seda Royal, at the head of the Bay “ 
were ajor wick ; but by the treaty of Breda were 
restored to France . d . 

In 1690, Sir William Philipps, Governor of Massachusetts, with a force of 
700 men raised in that colony, again conquered the country; and al on 
his return the French dislodged ison, ion was forthwith resumed 
by an expedition under Col. Church. Acadie, however, or Nova Scotia, was 
ceded again to France by the treaty of Ryswick. After several spirited, bu 
unsuccessful attempts, during the war of the succession, General Nicholson, 
with a force of five regiments, four of which were levied in Massachusetts, 
reduced Fort Royal ; and by its capitulation the present provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Bronswick were permanently annexed to he British Crown.* 
Finally, the Militia of Massachusetts, during the war of (776, took : 
of the territory, and occupied t ontil the date of the treaty of 1783. This 
occupation was not limited by the St. Croix, or even by the St. John, bat 
included the whole of the southern part of New Brunswick, while the penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia was only preserved to Great Britain by the forufication of 
the Isthmus which unites it to the main land ¢ 

The re-cession of Acadie (or Nova Scotia) to France, by the treaty of Rys- 
wick, divested Massachusetts only of the territory granted her in the charter 
of 1691, under the latter name. Her war title to Sagadahock was confirmed 
by # conqvest with her own unaided arms, and even the cession of Nova Scotia 
was a manifest injustice to her, as she was at the moment in full possession of 
it. It, however, suited the purpose of Great Britain tu barter this part of the 


La 








> | 
The shortest course from the source of the Kennebec to the 


conquest of that colony for objects of more immediate interest. 


——— that England did convey a part of the whole of Sagadahock to 
France, under the vague name of Acadie or Nova Scotia,t the ot by 
Massachusetts, 1710, renewed her rights to this much at least; end ‘although 
the Crown appropriated to itself the lion's share of the spoils, by making 


der the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, the top of | eminent degree the Highland character, according to the sense at one time | Nova Scotia a royal province, it did not attempt to disturb her possession of 


Sagadahock. So far from so doing. the commission of the royal Governors 
| was limited to the west by the St. Croix, although it was stated in a saving 
| clause that the province of Nova Scotia pepe a of nght to the Penobscot. 
From that time until the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, a space of 

more than 60 years, the province of Sagadahock was left in the undisturbed 
possession of Massachusetts under the cbaiver of 1691. 

In defiance of this charter, the French proceeded to oceupy the right bank of 

| the St Lawrence, which, at the time of the capture ef Quebec and the cession 

in the treaty of 1763, was partially held by settlements of Canadians, The 

| Crown, therefore, acted upon the principle that the right of Massachusetts to 

| the right bank of the St. Lawrence had thus become void, and proceeded by 

yroclamation to form the possessions of France on both banks of the St. 
sawrevce into a royal colony, under the name of the Province of Quebec. 

This was not done without a decided opposition on the part of Maasacho- 
| setts, but any decision in respect to her claims was rendered needless by the 
| breaking out of the War of Independence. 11 is only proper to remark that 

this opposition was in fact made, and that her claim to the right bank of the 

St. Lawrence was only abandoned by the treaty of 1783. The country, of 

which it was intended to divest her by the proclamation of 1763, is described 
jin a letter of her agent, Mr. Maudait, to the general court of that colony, as 

“the narrow tract of land which hes beyond the sources of all your rivers, and 
is watered by those which run into the St. Lawrence.” . e ° ° 
| Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that the Crown did demand 
| this territory, and that the mere advice of an agent without powers was bind- 
ing on Massachusetts, the fact would have no direct bearing upon the point 
under consideration. The relinguishment by Massachusetts of the whole of 
| the territory west of the meridian of the St. Croix would not have changed the 
| position of the northwest angle of Nova Seotia, nor the title of the United States 
| collectively under the treaty of 1783, to a boundary to be drawn from that angle, 


| however it might have affected the right of property of that State to the lands 
| within it 


| And here it is to be remarked, that the Government of the United States is 
two-fold—that of the individual States and that of the Federal Union, It would 
| be possible, therefore, that all right of property in unseated lands within a 
State’s jurisdiction might be in the General Government; and this is in fact 
| the case in all the new States. Even had Massachusetts divested herself of 
| the title, (which she has not,) the treaty of 1783 would have vested it in the 
| Confederation. She had at least a colour of tithe under which the Oonfedera- 
| tion claimed to the bour daries of Nova Scotia on the east, and to the southern 
| limits of the province of Quebec ou the north, and thiselaim was allowed by 

Great Britain, in the treaty of 1783, in terme which are at last admitted to be 
identical in meaning with those ,of the Proclamation creating the latter pro- 
vince.§ 

The doe north line from the source of the St. Croix, meeting the south 
bounds from the Province of Quebec, forms two angles. One of these was the 
northeast angle of the Province of Sagadahock ; the other is the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia. It might be debated, which of the streams that fall into 
Passamaquoddy bay was the tree St. Croix; but such a question could be set- 
tled by reference to evidence, ant has been thas settled by the award of the 
Commissioners, under the Sth artic’e of Jay's treaty, Among the many branches 
of a stream, it may fora moment be doubted which is to be considered as ite 
principal source ; but this can be asertained by proper methods, and has 
been ascertained and marked with a monument by the same Commissioners, 
The tracing of a meridian line may be 4 ditficult operation in practical survey~ 
ing, but it can be effected by proper instruments and adequate shill; and thie 
task has, in fact, been performed by one of the present Commissioners. after 
being atterapted by the surveyors under the Sth article of the treaty of Ghent. 
| The highlands are defined, in the commission of Governor Wilmot and the 
| Proclamation of 1763, beyond the possibility of doubt. They are on the north 

shore of the Bay of Chaleurs, as described in the one instrament, and on the 
| western extremity of that bay, as described by the other. They can, there- 
ore, be found, and they have been found. 

The most important point in the third branch of the argument consists in 
bringing out in strong right the fact that the highlands of the proclamation of 
1763 must be sought on the north shore of the Bay of Chaleurs, whereas the 
line of Messrs. Featherstonhavgh and Mudge terminates on the southern bank 
of that bay. The rise of a chain of highlands from the north shore is proved 


by actual measurements, and its connection with the line of highlands described 








| in the first portion of the Report pointed out. 
| As the question in relation to the heads of the Connecticut river has never 


attracted much attention, we consider it unnecessary to quote any part of the 
fifth division of the argument 





The inferences obtained in the second part of the report are thus set 
forth :— 


Jt has therefore been shown, in the foregoing statement— 
let. That the river to be considered as the St. Croix and its trae source have 
| been designated by a solemn act, to which the good faith of the em of 
Great Britain and of the people of the United States is pledged, cannot 
| now be disturbed 
2d. That the boundary line must, in compliance with the provisions of the 
treaty of 1783, be drawn due north from the source of that river, and in no 
other direction whatever. j 
3d. That the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was a point sufficiently known 
at the date of the treaty of 1783, to be made the starting pomt of the oe 
| of the United States; that it was both described in the treaty and de , 
| without being named, in previous official acts of the Sean ee, in 60 
foreible a manver that no difficulty need have existed in ing %. 
4th. That the line of highlands claimed by the United States is, as the argu- 
ment on the part of Great Britain has maintaned it ought to be, in « moun- 
| tainous region, while that proposed by Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Modge 
| does not possess this character ; that it is also, in the sense uniformly main- 
| tained by the United States, the height of land, which that of Mesors. Feath- 


In the same charter, Nova Scotia | erstonhaugh and Madge is not; that it fulfils, in every sense, the conditions of 


the proclamation of 1763, the Quebec set of 1774, and the treaty of 1783, 

which no other line that can poesibly be drawn in the territory in question can 
rform ‘ 

Poth, That, as far as the Indian stream and that flowing through Lake Con- 


in 1745, at a time when Great Britain was too deeply engaged in the contest i necticut are concerned, the source of the former must, in the sense estab 


of a civil war to give aid either in money or in men to her transatlantic pos- 


sessions. 


| by the assent of both parties, be considered as the norbwestern source of the 
| Connecticut river, but that if the old demarcation of the 45th parallel be dis- 


The colony of Maseachusetts, therefore, could not be charged with any | turbed, the question must lie between the sources of Hall's and of Indian 


want of energy in asserting her chartered rights to the territory in question 


It is in fact due to her exertions, that both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


—_— 


America %4th June. 1497 ; and explored it frem Hudson's bay to Florida, in 149 
lumbus discovered South America lst August, 1495; while the rover 
ti 


whose name has been given to the continent, W48 Ot performed until 1499.— 


+The Dutch had a settlement in Sagadahock, which followed the fate of New 


York, as an integral part of the New Netherlands, 


* Sebastian Cabot, in the employ of Henry VII , discovered the continent of North 
Co- 


eof Vespucci, 


streams. ’ 

To the report are appended notes, consisting of quotations from documents, 
“and arguments of points, which the Commissioners did not consider as having 
| any direct bearing upon the question at issue. One of these has reference to 





* Hallipurton’s History, vol. L., p. 83 to #7 
t Do. p. 244 to 29. t See note VIL 
4 Report of Messrs. Peatherstonhaugh and Mudge, p. 6. 
















the meaning of the words of the Latin grant to Alezander ; another, which we 
shall extract, relates to ancient Acadie. 

No name which has ever been applied to any part of North America is as 
wague as thet of Acadie. The charver to De Monts in 1604, extended from 
the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude—that is to say, from Sandy Hook, 
at the mouth of the Hudson, to the peninsula of Nova Seotia. It therefore 
included New York, parts of New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and all the New 
England States, but excluded the disputed terruory. His settiement was at 
the mouth of the St. Croix, but was speedily removed to Port Royal. The | 
latter was soon after destroyed by an expedition from Virginia under 
Argall. Under the title derived from this conquest, would appear probable 
that the celebrated grant to Sir William Sterling was made. But when his 
agents attempted to make settlements in the country, they found that the Freach 
had reoccupied it. Although the son of Alexander succeeded in conquering 
the country granted to his father, and even beyond it to the Penobscot, t was 
restored to Prense by the treaty of St. Germains, in 1634, and the Alexanders 
were indemnified for the loss by the crown of England. 

In the subsequent cessions tu France after its occupations by the arms of 
Massachetts, and in its final cession to Great Bri ain, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, the country ceded is described as Acadie or Nova Scotia, with its an- 
crent bounds (cum finibus antiquis) The uncertairty arising from this vague 
description became in 1750, a subject of controversy between France and Eng- 
land, and was one of the causes which led to the war of 1756. In this discus- 
sion, both parties admitted that the names Acadie and Nova Scotia were con- | 
vertible terms. England maintained that the territory thus named extended to | 
the St. Lawrence ; the Frevch, on the other band, insisted that their Acadie 
had never extended more than ten leagues from the Bay of Fundy; while by | 

phere, as quoted by the Butish Commissioners, the name was limited | 
to the peninsula which forms the present province of Nova Scotia." If Acadie | 
had been |imited to the north by the 46th degree of north latitude, as expressed | 
in the charter of De Monts, that parallel is to the south of Mars hill The | 
British government therefore, derives no title to the disputed territory from this | 
source, as the title of Masssachusetts, and of Maine her successor, is admitted 
to all country south of that parallel t 

It is very easy to tell what country was actually settled by the Freoch as} 
Acadie Its chief town was Port Royal, now Annapolis, at the head of the | 

Bay of Fundy. Nearly all the settlements of the Acadians were in that vicinity, | 
aud for the most part within the pen nsula. 

From these seats they were removed in 1756 by Great Britain ; and to them | 
@ remnant was permitted to return. The most western settlement of Acadians 
was on the St. John river, near the present site of Frederickton ; and no per- 
manent occupation was ever made by them of country west of the St. Croix. 
it is even doubtfel whether the settlement near Frederickton was a part of | 
French Acadie, for it seems to have been formed by persons who escaped from 
the general seizure and traneportation of their countrymen. 

This vottlement was broken up in 1783, and its inhabitants sought refuge at | 
Madawaska ; but it cannot be pretended that this forced removal of Acadians, | 
subsequent to the treaty of 1783, was an extension of the name of their coun- 
try. The whole argument in favour of the British claim, founded on the limits 
of ancient Acadic, therefore fails 

ist. Because of the inherent vagueness of the term, on which no settled 
understanding was ever bad, although England held it to be synonimons with 
Nova Scotia, and France denicd that it extended more than ten leagues from 
the Bay of Pandy; 

2d. Because by its original definition in the grant to De Monts, it excludes 
the whole disputed territory on the one side ; and— 

3d. Because, in ite practical sense, as a real settlement, it is wholly to the 
east of the meridian of the St. Croix, and thus excludes the whole of the dis- 
puted territory on the other. 











| 
| 


The portion of the territory granted to the Duke of York, and which is now | flour into this country at a nominal duty, provided the legislature of Canada 


the subject of dispute, therefore, cannot be claimed as a part of Acadie, as it 
never fell within ite limits either by charter or by occupation. 

The extracts we give will possess more of interest, from the appearance on 
the face of the report that it was suppressed for atime. It was laid before the 
House of Representatives April 12th, 1842, and was not ordered to be printed 
until December 29th, 1842. It is also scarce, for no more than the usual limit- 
ed number of copies was printed. 

* Report of Featherstonhaugh and Mudge, p. 8. 

t It cannot be seriously pretended that when. by the treaty of St. Germains, in 1632, 
Acadre was restorad to France, the intention was to cede to her the colonies already 
settled in New Engiand. Vet the language of the British Commissioners would imply 


that this Was the Case, were it not thal they evidently consider the 46th paraliel as the 
southern boundary of the grant to De Monts, whereas it is the northern. 
. 








Kutperial Parliament. 


PLEA OF INSANITY IN CRIMINAL CASES 
House of Lords, March 5. 


Lord BROUGHAM said, he wished to intimate to their lordships that (if 
neither his noble and learned friend the Lord Chancellor nor his noble and 
learned friend the Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench took any such course) 
he should feel it his duty to bring before the lordships some measure calca- 
lated to direct their attention to the important subject of partial insanity, as a 

lea in cases of murder. (Loud cries of “ hear, hear,” from all parts of the 

ouse.) Most reluctantly, in one sense, should he do so, because he felt that 
#uch a step would be far more ably, more appropriately and more effectually 
taken by either of his noble and learned friends than by himself; as by their 
special duties they were best qualified to take cognizance of the matier. (Hear, 
hear.) But of this he could assure them, that from no one could they derive 
more cheerful assistance than from himself in any course which might be 
deemed expedient in the present very unsatisfactory state of the subject. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR —My lords. my attention has been called to 
the subject, and it has received already, in some degree, my anxious conside- 
ration, (hear, hear;) more especially as to whether a measure might not be 


framed calculated to obviate—[here the noble and learned lord paused some | 


momenta, and the conclusion of the sentence was lost in loud cries of “ hear, 
bear,” which meanwhile arose from all sides of the house} I am about, my 
lords, to put myself into communication with persons best qualified for giving 
correct information or valuable opinions on the subject. (Hear, hear.)— 
Whether this may lead to any useful practical result, | cannot confidently say ; 
but if it should, I will take the earliest opportunity of conveying that result to 


your lordships (hear, hear;) and [ am sure both my noble and learned friend | 


near me ( Denman) and myself will be most happy to receive the assis- 
tance of my noble and learned friend who has called our atten ion to the ques- 
tion. (Hear.) 

Lord BROUGHAM.— Nothing could be more satisfactory than the assur- 
rance of my noble and learned friend ; and perhaps may add, that considering 
my noble and learned friend the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench is at 


the head of the crimiaal law of the conntry, it would be better to have the | 


measure introduced with his aid by my noble and learned friend on the woo!l- 
sack, under the auspices of the Government. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR.—I only wish to add, that had my noble and 
learned friend intimated his intention of mentioning the subject, he would have 
received from me the communication | have just made to your lordships.— 
(Hear ) : 

Lord DENMAN. —I have not particularly turned my attention to the subject, 
but IT have certainly entertained Opinions, arising out of late lamentable events, 
leading me to believe that some consideration should be given toit. (Hear, 
hear ) I think any measure upon the question should be brought forward by 
the Government uppn the fullest consideration (hear, hear ;) and I need not 
say, on the part of all Her Majesty's judges, that if their experience, advice, 
r information can be any assistance in framing such a measure, it will be most 
cheerfully rendered. (Hear) 

Lord CAMPBELL —We must all, my lords, have one feeling on this sub- 
~~ and entertain a common desire to co-operate with the noble and learned 

on the woolsack in in'rodu sing some practical measure. | only wish to 
guard against any possible misconstruction of an expression used by my noble 
and jearned friend (Lord Brougham,) who spoke of * partial insanity,” not, 
thereby, | ain sure, supposing that by partial insanity alone a man is neeessarily 
relieved from responsibility (hear, hear.) for it u is undaubted law that mental 
unsoundness, unless it amvunted to insanity at the time of committing an an- 
lawful act, affords no immunity. (Hear, hear) I hope the subject will be con- 
sidered with a view also to this considerat on—whether provision should not be 
made for securing those whose actions are likely to be dangerous to life? (Hear, 
bear ) There may be difficulty in framing a measure applicable to the admin- 
pr oe of criminal law ~. the subject ; but certainly means should be adopt- 

of protecting society from such dreadful danger. (Hea a 

Lord BROUGH AM.—My noble and learned friend is pom | correct ; | 
used the terms “ partial insanity,” somewhat incorrectly, only in preference to 
a rather learned word, ‘‘ monomania,” (hear, hear,) which implies, not partial 
of temporary insanity merely, which does not necessarily im 


erminal charge,—but permanent insanity on one point, as d 
the total deprivation of reason. » istinguished from 






THE CORN LAWS. 

Lord MONTEAGLE (prefacing the notice of some deciarations of unwilling- 
ness to give it, in uncertainty as to whecher the noble earl at the head of the 
Department of Trade could attend on the appointed day,) stated bis intention 
of bringing forward his motion for inquiring into the corn lawson Tuesday 


week. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said he feared his noble friend would not be 
able to attend on that day ; and (what was more) he feared that he should not 
be able to state at what time his noble friend would be able. But the noble 
baron had the motion in his own hands; he doubted not their lordships would 
be desirous of meeting it as svon as possible; and, for himself, he should be in 
his place at the day fixed. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
House of Commons, March 4. 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, said on the 4th that he wished, in fixing a 
day for his motion, for the production of papers respecting the American treaty, 
to fix it forsome day when it would have precedence. 

SIR R. PEEL.—I wish to take this opportunity of stating the course 
which I wish to take with respect to the motion of the noble lord, as it may be 
some guide to the noble lord with respect to the course he may propose re- 
garding his motion. I think that it would not be desirable that a question of 
this importance should be made to turn on the production of certain papers— 
(hear, hear.) With respect to the correspondence itself, | am ready to lay on 
the table all the letters that passed between me and Mr. Webster, for it would 
be impossible for me to assign any reasons of public convenience why I should 
refuse those papers. I think that if the conduct of Lord Ashburton is to 
be poten it would be better that it should be questioned on distinct 
grounds—(hear, hear, hear ) With regard to the correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the British representative at the Court of Washington, I 
do not think that it would be right to call upon me to produce that correspon- 
dence. If the noble lord should think that it would facilitate his views to have 
his own correspondence on the subject whilst he was in office produced, I shall 
look over the papers, and select such portions of them as it may be desirable to 
produce, and [ am ready to lay all the correspondence between Mr. Webster 
and Lord Ashburton on the table of the honse in order to enable the 
noble Jord to bring a distinct charge against Lord Ashburton—(hear, hear.) 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON said that his object was to bring the subject 
of the negotiation and the treaty also before the house. He had anticipated 
that the Right Hon. Baronet would not object to the production of papers, 
having urged the production of papers himself on a similar occasion He 
thought the notice he had given would answer his purpose, and he should 
bring forward his motion in the terms which he had given tt. 

SIR R. PEEL had thought that it would be for the convenience of the no- 
ble lord to stace what his intentions were, for he thought by having the papers 
before him the noble lord would be able to form a stricter conception of the na- 
ture of the proceedings. They would give all that was essential, although 
they did not hold themselves bound by what had been published in another 
popular assembly. However, as the whole correspondence had already been 
poblished, they would be given in compliance with the present motion. 

CANADIAN FLOUR. 
House of Commons, March 3 

Mr. LABOUCHERE begged to put a question to the noble lord the Secre- 
tary forthe Colonies, upon a subject of considerable importance, and with re- 

spect to which there existed a goed deal of misapprehansion. The noble lord, 
a short time since, stated to the house that it was the intention of the govern- 
ment, in the course of the present session, to permit the admission of Canadian 


passed measures satisfactory to the government, with a view to the prevention 
of fraud. The noble lord stated, at the same time, that the legislature of Ca- 
nada had passed a bill, levying a duty of 3s. a quarter upon wheat passing 
from the United States into Canada. Now, upon this statement an impression 
| had gone forth to the nublic that it was the intention of the government to limit 
the privilege of admission at a nominal duty to flour, the produce of wheat 
| grown in Canada—that it was the intention of the government to alter, in that 


| respect, the law which at present existed, and which contained no such re- 


| 


striction. He (Mr. Labouchere) believed that this was a misapprehension ; but | 
| as it prevailed amongst many gentlemen connected with the Canada trade, per- | 


| haps the noble lord would be kind enough to state distincly what the intentions 

| of the government were upon the subject (hear, hear). 

| Lord STANLEY had no dfficulty in answering the question—the only diffi- 
culty was to imagine how the misapprehension to which the right honourable 
gentleman had adverted, couldeverhave arisen. The existing law made no 
distinction between flour manufactured from wheat, the produce of the United 

| States, and flour manufactured from wheat, the produce of Canada. As long 

| as the flour was manufactured in Canada, it had always been imported into 

this country as Canadian produce ; and there was no intention on the part of 
her Majesty's government to make any alteration in that provision of the law. 

| (hear, hear). There was no intention of drawing any distinction not now 

| drawn with regard to four eoming from Canada, whether it were the growth of 

| the United States, or of the Canadas (hear. hear). 

| MR G BANKES inquired at what period it was probable that the atten- 

| tion of parliament would be called to this subject ? 

| LORD STANLEY replied that he was waiting for some information from 





















Mr. Cockburn laid it down that a man might be mad on one po 

on all others ; that M‘Na althou wrote very pornre — 
like letters, in which he evinced no slight shrewdness and providence, and 
although be expressed himself on general topics in a clear, intelligent, and 
intelligible manner, yet unfortunately laboured under a species of monomania 

which the learned counsel called “* homicidal monomania.” In this proposition 
he was pone out by the evidence of Sir A. Morrison and Dr. Monro, who de- 
clared their conviction that the prisoner had laboured under a ‘delucien 

of which we murder wes the climax. aaqeeTs 

Now, we do not presume to question the correctness of this theory. 

we have heard it stated before, though not in quite such learned = I eg 
It is usual enough to hear it advanced that all men are less sane upon some 
points than others; that all men have some oddity, some queer habit. some 
peculiar fancy, by fostering or humouring which exclusively they weuld become 
decidedly mad on one particular point. This is common enough. But we 
never before heard this self-engendered insanity pleaded in defence of crimes 
to the perpetration of which it might have contributed. 

However, it is neither our duty nor our wish to cavil at the verdict of tho 
jury. They, doubtless, performed their part conscienciously enough. We only 
want to know, for the benefit of simple folks, what in future is to be considered 
sanity! It appears that it is not enough that a man should talk and write cor- 
rectly on matters of business, give a good account of what is passing around 
him, or pronounce a correct opinion of men and measures, in order to be con- 
sidered sane; but, if be indulge in the humours of a morbid melancholy, and 
cherish the fancies of a diseased imagination, this is sufficient to obtain for him 
the character of a monomaniac ; and if he only proceeds to commit murder 

that is the climax of his monomania. ‘ 
Now, we fear that there are many monomaniacs in the world: and we sup- 
pose that they have as various tastes and whims as their saner neighbours. We 
are not philosophers enough to knuw whether they are superior to the impulses 
of vanity, avarice, or revenge. From all that we know, or have read, of human 
propensities, we rather believe that these are the predominant passions of most 
monomaniacs. In that case it certainly is desirable that they should be known 
by some accurate and general description in time to guard their iutended victims 
from a monomaniacal pistol or a climacteric stiletto. It may be a pleasing fancy 
for such men to contemplate the prospective ofium cum capid of Bedlam and 
the grandeur of lionized insanity; but it would be more agreeable to the interests 
of society if they could be introduced te these pleasures without the preparatory 
noviciate of unprovoked and unexplained assassination ; for, highly curious as 
the phenomenon may be in a medical point of view, it is but poor consolation 
to reflect that a fellow man has been prematurely cut off from the duties and 
enjoyments of a well-spent life by the unsuspected blow of an assassin who 
** laboured under a morbid delusion, of which murder was the climax.” 





WAR OFFICE, MARCH 3. 


2nd Regiment of Foot—Lieut. William Bace, from half-pay 3d Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Macdonald, appointed to the 98th Foot; March 3. 

13th Foot—Ensign Arthur Edward Frere, from the 50th Foot, to be Ensign, 

vice Head promoted ; March 3. 
29th Foot—Octavius Carey, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lott, 
who retires ; March 3. 

46th Foot—Lieutenant James Hill Albouy, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Cahill, appointed paymaster of the 88th Foot; John Edward 
Lyons, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bythesea, who retires ; March 3. 

50th Foot—Sergeant-Major Amos White, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Frere, appointed to the 13th Foot; March 3. 

57th Foot—Ensign Robert Abraham Logan, to be Lieut., by purchase, vice 
Jackson, promoted ; Frederick Gahan, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Logan ; March 3. 

60th Foot—Captain James Thomas, from half-pay 86th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Robert Spread Grady, who exchanges ; March 3. 

64th Foot—Lieut. George Horrocks, from the 78th Foot, to be Lieut., vice 
Smith, who exchanges; Mareh 3. 

65th Foot—Captain James FitzHerbert de Teissier, from the 3d West India 
Regiment, to be Captain, vice Haining, who exchanges ; March 3. 

78th Foot—Lieut. Michael Edward Smith, from the 64th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Horrocks, who exchanges ; March 3. 

88th Foo:—Ensign John Hardman Burke, to be Lieut., by purchase, vice 
Mackie, who retires; Thomas Gore, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Burke. 

96th Foot—Lieut. Medwin B. Pilfold, from —d Foot, to be Lieut., vice 
Campbell, appointed Paymaster to the 68th Foot ; March 3. 

97th Foot—Captain James Scargill, from half-pay, unattached, to be Captain 
vice George Carnie, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; March 3. 

98th Foot—Lieut. John Angus Macdonald, from the 2d Foot, to be Lieut., 
vice Albouy, appointed to the 46th Foot; March 3. 

Ist West India Regiment—Brevet Major Robert Hughes to be Major with- 
out purchase, vice Chads, who retires upon full pay ; Lieut. Wm. Doran, to be 
Captain, vice Haghes ; Ensign Henry Anton, to be Lieut. vice Doran ; George 
Allan, Gent., tobe Ensign, vice Anton; March 3. 

2d West India Regiment—Captain James Haining, from the 65th Foot, to 
be Captain, vice De Tessier, who exchanges ; March 3. 

Brevet—Lieut. Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., and G. C. B. to have the local 
rank of General in the Army in the East Indies; Capt. W. Fenwick Williams 
of the Royal Artillery, employed upon a particular service in Turkey and Per- 


| Canada, which he expected to receive by the end of the present month or the sia to have the local rank of Lieut. Colonel in Turkey and Persia only ; March 


| beginning of the next; but he certainly should not call the attention of the | 


house to the subject till after Easter. 
| Opium Compensation.—Lord John Russel wished to ask the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer with respect to the opium which had been surrendered at Can- 
| ton. It was understood by some parties that the right hon. gentleman stated on 
|a former evening, that the only difficulty in the way of the settlement of the 
claims of the opium merchants existed in the fact that the ratification of the 
treaty with China had not yet been received. As there seemed to be some 
misapprehension on the subject, perhaps the right hon. gentleman would repeat 





3. Capt. James Scargill, of the 97th Foot, to be Major in the Army ; Nov. 
23. i841. 

Memorandum—The Christian name of Captain Archdall, of the 6th Dra- 
goons, is Mervyn, not Mervin, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th February, 
1843. The half-pay Lieut. Etienne Nivard St. Dizier, of the Canadian Volti- 
geurs, has been cancelled from the 3d March, 1843, he having accepted a 


| commuted allowance. 





Flour—Both foreign and Britiish manufacture has met a very dull sale, ata 





| the statement he made on the former evening. 
lord on the former occasion was precisely this :—That until the ratifications of 
the treaty with China were exchanged, it would not be consistent with usage 
| and practice to deal with the question as settled ; that the government could 
| not act upon the provisions of the treaty until it was signed and ratified by the 
| governments of the two countries ; that the information necessary to guide the 
government as to the value of the opium had for some time been concluded, and 
that the government was in possession of all the facts and circumstances which 
would enable it to come to a proper and immediate decision. Since then the 
government had considered that it would not be necessary to wait for the re- 
ception of the ratification of the treaty in this country, but to seuu vut instruc- 
tions to India for the distribution of the sum to which the opium-traders were 
| held to be justly entitled ; because, previously to the arrival of these instruc- 
| tions in India, the probability was that the ratification of the treaty would be 
there. ' 





From the Times, March 6. 

CASE OF M‘NAUGHTEN. 

When we expressed our determination to abstain from offering any observa- 
tions upon the moral guilt or innocence of M‘Naughten until ail the circum- 
stances of the dreadful deed for which he was to be arraigned had been judicial- 

| ly investigated, we merely paid that tribute of deference and respect which is 

| due to the dignity, the impartiality, and the justice of our tribunals. 

| The same feeling of respect which then induced us to withhold such com- 

ments on the prisoner's state of mind asthe publication of many facts con- 

nected with his former life might have suggested, now prevents us from ques 
tioning the justice of his acquittal, or the propriety of the motives which dic. 
tated that ecquittal. 

A jury of Englishmen have pronounced the murderer of Mr. Drummond 
Not Guilty, on the score of insanity. To that verdict we, in common with the 
rest of the community, are bound to defer. They have, in consequence of the 
professional, as well as the general testimony produceo, and in accordance 
with the direction of the learned Chief Justice, who tried the case, averred 
their perfect and sincere belief, that the wretched prisoner at the moment that 
he perpetrated the assassination was in such a state of mind as disabled him 
from calculating the consequences or recognizing the nature of his crime. 

While we bow with due humility to a decision so solemn as that of a British 
jury, given too upon the high authority of a most eminent and learned judge— 
whilst we frankly admit that the concurrent and consentient testimony of the 
medical witnesses did not leave it open for his Lordship to adopt any other 
course than that which he did adopt—and whilst we do not presume to cavil at 


| 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that what he had stated to the noble | 





decline 6d. per barrel, and 1s. per sack. 

Death of the Earl of Athlone.—Intelligence of the demise of the above noble- 
man was received in town on Friday night, by the family. 

An alarm appears to have seized the holders of Mexican Stock. It is pro- 
| bable, indeed almost certain, that sufficient remittances cannot arrive in time 
| for the next dividend; but this was not anticipated, and nothinB has lately 
| occurred to change public opinion one way or another. 
| The Gazette contains the Quarterly Average of the weekly Liabilities and 
| Assets of the Bank of England, from the 3d December to 25th February, 
which shows the following results :— 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, £19,739,000 | Securities, £ 22,695,000 
Deposits, 11,205,000 | Bullion, 10,945,000 

£20,944,000 £33,640,000 


Compared to the last, published on the 2d of February, it appears that the 
circulation has increased 397,000/., the deposits 788,000/., the securities 
| 1,023,000/., the bullion 240,000/. 
| The South America has on board 36,710/. of specie. 

An address, signed by 22,000 persons, in Manchester, was presented to Mr. 
| Cobden, in London, on Wednesday last, approving of his conduct in Par- 
| liament. 

Her Majesty's ship Modeste, from China, arrived at Devonport, on the 26th 
of last month, having 1,000,000 dollars on board. She left Hong Kong on the 
23d of October. ‘ 

Mr. Thomas Pottinger, the brother of Sir Henry Pottinger, the able nego- 
tiator of the peace with China, has been selected by the Government for the 

| Chief-office, as resident at Hong Kong, and is to take his departure imme- 
| diately. F : 

A ae destructive Fire in Liverpool —About one o'clock in the morning of 
| March 7th, a fire broke out in the extensive works of Messrs. Fawcett, Preston 
| & Co. iron founders, engine makers, &c. in Liverpool, and before it could be 
| got under, the whole of those works, together with a warehouse connected 

with the same on Lydia-Ann street, were destroyed. Also a warehouse and 
| sheds of Mr Waring, which were stowed chiefly with cotton and hemp. Part 

of the contents were saved. The number of men emploved in Messrs. Faw- 

cett, Preston & Co.’s works was 358 ; having been reduced from near 700 on 
| account of the hard times. The total loss of property is estimated at 
| 30,000%. 








LATER FROM CHINA. 





TT SS 





| or dispute the great scientific qualifications, the eminent professional lore, and | 
| the pathological attainments of the physicians subpcenaed on the occasion— | 
still we would, not captiously or querulously, but im a spirit of humble and | 
honest earnestness, of hesitaung and admiring uncertainty, and of almost pain- | 


Great Riot anv Fire at Canton. 
Canton, Dec. 16th, 1842. 


I arrived in Canton 24th ult. I was soon introduced to the several Hong 


| ful dubitation, ask those learned and philosophic gentlemen to define, for the | merchants, with whom I was much pleased. All expressed great alarm on ac- 
ply a defence or a} edification of common place people like ourselves, where sanity ends and mad-| count of the rumour that their monopoly is to be broken up by the treaty with 
| ness begins ; and what are the outward and palpable signs of the one or the| the English. Dr. and Mrs. Parker arrived here a few days before me. Mrs. 

other ' 


Parker's appearance in Canton produced a great excitement of curiosity. She 
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out, was a few — =e 
i American square, and then only in the evening. Some ong 
merchants did not think it prudent for es to remain here. A few days after, 
a Mrs. Isaacson, the wife of a Captain of an English ship, came to visit Mrs. P. 
and remained with her. This increased the excitement, bot company created 
courage, and the ladies became more bold to gratify their curiosity to _ and 
know something of this most extraordinary people, their city, pudlic buildings, 
customs, hotels, &c. &e. &c. The first attempts passed over without accident, 
and gave them an opportunity to see many curious things. In this time the 
English women came up from Whampoa, and stopped at a gentleman's fac- 
tory in the English Hong. They were much more bold, went in chairs to se- 
veral places, to several shops, &c. &c , also walked opeoly in the Company's 
garden. This further increased the excitement, and the Hong merchants ex- 
ressed much fear that it would produce evil, and every where was expressed | 
a strong dislike to the English generally. Placards were posted up, calling | 
on the people to resist and oppose the treaty with the English. 
On the 6th Dec. Dr. and Mrs. Parker, Captain and Mrs. Isaacson, and seve-— 
ral gentlemen. accompanied by a linguist, crossed the river to the island of 
Honam, to visit a temple. On landing, they were met by an immense crowd | 
of people, and the linguist became so much alarmed at their menacee that he | 
considered it unsafe to take them through the different buildings connected | 
with the temple, and hurried them to their boats through a by-way, making a | 
very narrow escape. 
On the morning of the 7th, quite a crowd collected about the American | 
square ; several Lascar sailors were drunk in the streets, making little quarrels 
with the Chinese, which caused a collection about them—the two women be 
fore mentioned walked openly in the Company's garden—at first, | was told, 
entirely alone, which of course excited the Chinese. At 1 o'clock all was 
quiet, at which time I left Canton with three gentlemen and a linguist, to visit 
the temple at Honam. At our landing we met quite a crowd, which did not 
appear pleased with our visit. The linguist informed them that we were Faw- 
kee, (Americans,) their countenances changed at once, and “ Fawkee ” passed 
from one to another through the crowd. We visited the temple, and the ex- | 
tensive establishment connected with it, were shown all things, even the sacred | 
Pigs, and were treated by the priests. to tea, fruit and sweetmeats, and in fact, 
I never was treated more civilly in any country. We returned to our boat 
highly delighted with what we had seen. We landed in Canon about half 
past 4 o'clock, and saw the mob pulling down the fence in front of the Compa- 
ny’s garden next to the river. Still there was no great fuss about it. There | 
seemed to be but few engaged in the affair, but these few very defermined. 
We walked across the square to Messrs. Wetmore & Uo's factory, where we 
dined. and did not feel that the mob wonld go beyond the destruction of the 
fence around the Company's garden. While at dinner (about half past 6,) a 
gevtleman stopping at Messrs. Wetmore & Co's came in, expressing great 
alarm, and informing us that the American consul, all the members of the | 
House of Messrs. Russell & Co., and Mr. Trott of the firm of Swords & Trott, 
had left their establishment to seek the protection of a Hong merchant. We | 
thonght the gentleman a little nervous, and much excited, and rather laughed 
at his fears; but asthe noise in the American square increased, we left the 
table, and from the verandah, saw animmense mob in the square and about the 
factories. All seemed forcing their way to the English factory. We soon saw 
a light as if they had fired a building, and presently discovered it to be the | 
English flag staff which the mob had fired. Then commenced the destruction 
of the Company's factory, (a very extensive range of buildings, offices, &e., 
&c., occupied by several different mercantile concerns,) which was first p!un- 
dered and then fired. Mr. A. Heard, and Mr. Dixwell, of the firm of A 
Heard & Co. with a young Mr. Heard, who occupied a part of the Dutch Hong 
next east from the Company’s, had in their possession a large amount of 
treasure, (mostly belonging to a large English house extensively engaged in 
the opium trade,) which they considered in much danger, and resolved to guard 
it to the last moment. Their Chinese servants assured them that as they were 
Americans, they would not be troubled; but the mob having got a taste of 
plunder, and knowing this house to be more English than Americau in their 
business, and also knowing them to be holders of a large amount of treasure, 
could not restrain themselves, and commenced the attack. Mr. Heard having a 
few old muskets, made a farmidable defence, and killed several, and for the 
moment drove them off. They next fired the Hongs inthe rear. The fire | 
having already communicated from the English Hong, soon forced Messrs 
Heard & Co. to retreat to Footae’s Hong, who had sent coolies to their aid. 
In the meantime the fire raged, and the mob increased in numbers and fierce- 
ness, crying Hongmo, (Englishman) and Fanqui, (foreign devil.) We made an 
attempt to communicate with our neighbours,—our uumber being so small (six 
only) and no arms but pistols, Messrs. Wetmore & Co. assured us we should 
be murdered if we moved out ; still we made the attempt, and so long as we | 
were known as Americans, we were safe. One of our number was soon called | 
a Hongmo, when Fanqui and Hongmo were repeated with such violence, and 
the rush so great, that we found it impossible to move further, and retreated to 
our former quarters, where we had a full view of the spreading rage of the fire, 
expecting every moment it would pass Hog lane to the American factories.— | 
The wind being from the North, the light wafted the flames over the river. Mr. | 
S. Wetmore, Jr. displayed grest coolness and firmness, and soon fixed on a | 
plan of action, which was, if the mob attacked us in front, we would resist till | 
the last moment, and not leave his factory till the fire might drive us off. His | 
most valuable books and papers were packed and ready to be taken with us ; 
his treasure, as it could not be removed, it was determined should be put in the 
well; and as we were to remain by it until the fire should force us off, we pre- 
sumed the building would be so for destroyed as to cover up the well and pre- | 
vent the mob frora finding the treasure. After the arrangement of this plan, 
and feeling we could do no more than await the fate which seemed inevitably 
our lot—destruction by fire and the mob—we made an effort to communicate 
with our neighbours, which we accomplished with ladders, &c. by climbing to 
the roof of the factory, and then crossing from one roof to another. In this | 
manner we visited all our fellow sufferers who had not left their property and | 
escaped. We found that the American Consul, all the members of the house | 
of Russell & Co. and Mr. Trott, had escaped early in the evening, disguised in | 
Chinese dresses, and sought the protection of a Hong Merchant, and from | 
thence in the same disguise, ina boat to Wampoa. From the report of the 
linguist who conducted them, they must have been in far greater danger than 
if they had remained in their factory. We learned that the two English women 
had escaped, and that Dr. and Mrs. Parker, Capt. and Mrs. Isaacson, Mr. C. 
W. King and Mr. Morse, (Olyphant & Co.) had early in the evening left their 
residences and gone tu that of a Hong Merchant, from whence Mrs Parker and | 
Capt and Mrs. Isaacson escaped in a boat for Wainpoa, where they arrived 
safe. We found Mr. Bull and a young Mr. Douglass (his clerk,) with their 
books end papers all ready to be moved into the street. Mr. Bull was soon 
advised to remain quietly, for it appeared sure if he attempted to move, not only 
would he lose all his effects, but most probably the lives of all who might aid | 
him. Mr. Bull had a large amount of treasure, which of course created great | 
anxiety. We next found Mr. G. Nye, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. W. A. Lawrence, | 
all resolved to stand by their property to the last. I believe | have mentioned 
all who remained in Canton through the night. 
We continued in this situation, watching the fire, watching the mob, commu- 
nicating with our fellow sufferers on the roofs of the factories, till 3 o'clock, | 
when some few of us got a little sleep, while the others kept watch. As day 
approached, we were alarmed by Mr. Wetmore’s compradore, who had heard | 
the mob threaten to break into Mr. Wetmore’s factory. This I think a mis- | 
take, as we could not see any appearance of such a disposition ; but we found 
the mob had entire possession of a/! the buildings belonging to and connected 
with the Company’s factory, the Dutch and Creek Hong, the Company's gar- 


den, the American square, and ail the grounds and streets in and about all the 
factories. 


kept quiet, and did not expose herself to pyblic view any more than was 
sbealately necessary. Her only 
in the 





The Mandarines came out during the night with a small force, but were soon 
driven off. They also drove off the engines from the fire, saying, “ if the fire 
extends beyond these buildings, we will stop it and save all the property.” As 
it became daylight, having been just roused from a sound sleep, the scene ap- | 
peared truly awful. The fire was still raging ; the wind had hauled a little, 
north by east, wafting the flanes and smoke past Hog lane over the American 
factories ; fire in our rear seemed inevitable, while in front tue mob were furi- 
ous, Constantly passing with diff-rent ar icles of plunder,—and had just come 
at the treasure in Messrs. Heard & Co.'s vault. Ali hope then seemed at an 
end. We had in vam, during the night, attempted to get a letter down to 
Whampoa, that aid might be sent us from American merchant ships, but we now 
began to feel that all the forces they could muster, would do us no good, and 
perhaps only lead to the ruin and death of those so bold as to attempt it. The | 
authorities again appeared with more force, but were as soon driven off. Our 
situation appeared more and more desperate, till, when it was fairly light, we 
saw an American sailor, armed, but alone, in the American square. The poor 
fellow’s fate seemed to us sure, but we soun saw another and another, and then 
Capt. Faulk, of the Levant, Capi. Sumner, of the Probus, Capt. Lockwood, of 
the Valparaiso, and Capt. Loud. of the Splendid, with their Boas’ crews, all 
armed, (25 in all.) Capt. Loud remained, with two sailors to each boat, to 
guard the boats and secure our retreat to them. The other three Captaias | 
with their men, ready to peril their lives, their all for us, marched through the | 
equare to the American factories, dispersing the mob as they passed. We 
opened our doors to them with feelings ‘not to be described. That these 25 


sufficient to awe them, and we saw no disposition to molest us. 


| the houses of the merchants. 


| ever, that it will yet be averted through the measures which I have in view ; 


finally most explicitly and candidly acquaint you, that no conceivable circomstan- 


| sufficiently pungeut reminding of bis Excellency that he had never thought it 


| edicts gives the sentence of Vihshen, Yihking and Wanwei—tobe degraded 








men, poorly armed, should have dared such an interference, is beyond the 
imagination of 1 When I reflect upon their bold, disinterested conduct, 
Tam amazed with astonishment equalled only by my admiration of the men 
who have achieved it. Not only did they come expecting to meet an infuriated 
mob on theur landing, but they forced and made their way for miles 
thousands of Chinese boats, whose crews all icipated in the acts and sym- 
pathized with the feelings of that mob which t brave men were bound to 
meet. 

It was determined that we should all go to the boats, and aid in our own res- 
cue. We marched through the squure with sword and pisto! in hand. The 
mob finding us to be Fawkees, greeted us as such, and even gave way for us to 
pass, without the least molestation. When we arrived at the boats’ landing, 
we found a great crowd ; but Captain Louds’ cool, quiet firmness had been 





Our success 
gave us more cou We drove them back, and cleared quite a large space 


of ground—nearly all between the American square and the ruine; also drove 
off the boats, and did not suffer them to land. With all their fury they seemed 


much afraid of a gun or pistol. We never fired once, it being quite enough to 
point at them. 


LATER ACCOUNTS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser 


The Register of December 20, contains two Imperial edicts relating to the 
treaty and the duties consequent upon it, but they present nothing of impor- 
tance unless it be an indication, which certainly may be drawn froin them, that 
his Imperial Majesty intends in good faith to fulfil all that has been stipulated 

The same paper says that the artificers of Canton had struck and refused to 
re-build the British consular hall, though they professed willingness to re-build 

They are said to be inflocnsed by Ye, an old 
man of 107 years, Ho and Wang, two restless patriots. 

The riot is said to have been foreseen and foretold by the compradors a week 
at least before it occurred. Many of the rioters wore a white sash, supposed 
to indicate membership in some organized body or society. 

We mentioned, on the last arrival but one from China, that the villagers and | 
gentry about Canton had circulated a manifesto protesting against foreigners | 
being allowed to reside at Honan with their families. A reply to this, in the | 
shape of a proclamation, was issued by the Kwangchowfoo, or perfect of Can 
ton, rebuking the protestors for departing from their usval course of respectfal 
petition to the authorities, &c. ‘The Register says, however, that this procla- 
mation caused so much excivement that it was speedily withdrawn. 

The Kegister of the 27th contains a correspondence between the British | 
merchants of Canton on the one side and Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger on the other, on the subject of the riot. ‘The first letter, from the mer- 
chants, represented that the attack on the factories was undoubtedly precun- | 
certed, and would probably be renewed, and asked that the steamer Proserpine | 
might be allowed to remain in front of the factories for their protection. This | 








| request was acceded to by Sic Hugh Gough, who promised also to delay his 
| departure as long as possible, that he might hear trom the plenipotentiary before 


he left Canton. 





The merchants then wrote to Sir Henry Pottinger, on the 13th, giving him 
a brief history of the riot, with expressions of thei firm conviction that it was | 
not unpremeditated—representing that it was all important for the British mer- 
chants to remain at Canton, as their absence would throw all business into the 
hands of the Americans—and soliciting the permanent establishment of a sufli- 
cient naval force for their defence. 

The reply of Sir Henry is dated at Hong Kong, December 16, and declares } 





his dissent from the opinion advanced by the merchants, that the riot was got | 
up by the Chinese ; he ascribes it wholly to the misconduct of a large body of 
Lascars, who went up from the British vessels and engaged in fighting with 
the Chinese ; and that the attack on the factories was caused directly by the 
Lascars being permitted to take refuge in one of them when they were over- 
powered by the Chinese. He adds, that before he could make any demand for 
repayment of the losses sustained, he must be satisfied that some attempt was 
made to control the Lascars; and that if merchants will not enforce order in 
their ships they must take the consequences 

He goes on to deny the alleged unwillingness of the Chinese authorities to 
aflord protection—declaring it to be at total variance with the information and | 
opinions that had reached him. Of their alleged inability to afford protection 
he also expresses his doubt, and more than intimates his belief that umely and 
proper application was not made to them—very fairly citing numerous instances 
of mobs and riots in England and other civi ized countries, to show that an ex- 
asperated mob is the most unmanageable thing in the world, and that the tempo- | 
rary triumph of a mob is not to be regarded as proof either of unwillingness or 
inability on the part of the magistrates. 

Sir Henry then goes on to refer, in very plain language to events that oc- 
curred before he arrived in China, as accounting for the ill-will and hostile | 
feelings of the Coinese towards the English—distinetly averring that up toa | 
certain time the Chinese were civil and well-pehaved, and that the change | 
‘‘ must have been brought by ourselves—partly by mismanagement and partly 
by ill-treatment.” 

He then puts it to the merchants whether they can conscientiously, as in- | 
dividuals and a collective body, assert that they had studied the complexion of | 
the times, or had ‘in any single circumstance striven to aid him in his ar- 
rangements, by endeavuuring to dissipate and soothe the exciement and irri- 
tation of which they so loudly complained.” Whether they had not * thrown 
obstacles and difficulties in the way of those very arrangements which had been 
the leading object of his public actions for the last 18 months,” 

After going on in this strain at some length, admininistering at least a very | 
sharp if not a very well deserved rebuke, Sir Henry concludes as follows :— | 

I have now arrived at the consideration of your present position and future | 
prospects and wishes, as set forth in your letter; and, with respect to the ad- 
vantages, if not necessity, of actual residence at Canton, as well as the proba- | 
ble consequences that would attend on your being forced to withdraw from | 


' 


| 


| that place, | need only remark that I am fully apprized of those facts, and that 


I should and shall very truly regret the loss and inconvenience to which you | 


would be exposed by the latter step becoming indispensable. I trust, how- 


but adverting to the closing request of your communication, I must, at once, 


ces should induce me to place her majesty's government in so false and undignified 
a posture, as I should consider it to be placed in, were I to send troops and ships 
of war to Canton in opposition to the request and wishes of the local govern: | 
ment, in order that you might carry on your trade under the protection of such 
troops and ships of war. Such an arrangement, lrespectiveiy of the conclu- 
sive Objection to it which I addace above, would inevitab., load to farther ill- 
will, heart-burning, and violence, and its only result must be disappointment, 
and in all likelihood, a renewal of hostilities between the governments of Eng- 
land and China,—a calamity which I feel certain you will one and all cordially 
unite with me in earnestly deprecating. 

Ending with an explicit declaration that he had given his ready assent to the 
sugges:ion of Admiral Cochrane, that the Proserpine should be recalled to 
Hong Kong, as her presence at Canton would only be a source of irritation to 
the Chinese. 

The merchants replied at length on the 23d, temperately but firmly repelling 
the accusations of Sir Henry, re atlirming what they had said respecting the 
origin and cause of the riot and the inability or unwillingness of the Chinese 
authorities to afford protection—asserting that repeated applications were made 
to them throagh the Hong merchante—and vindicating themselves from the 
charge of throwing difficulties in his (Sir Henry's) way, with a courteous though 


desirable to seek for their opinion or co-operation im any way. 
They concluded by requesting that their reply might be laid before the home 






| substituted for French. 


land should yield some produce for the labour he might expend upon it, 





Government, together with his Excelleney’s letver. 

A brief answer from Sir Henry's secretary closes the correspondence—in- 
forming the merchants that their reply should be laid before the home Govern. 
ment, and that Sir Henry had received assurances from the Viceroy of Canton 
of his anxiety, as well as ability, to protect a! foreigners, and of his willing. | 
ness to repay all losses incurred during the riot, after they should have been | 
correctly ascertained and submitted through her Majesty's Government. 

The ground taken and opinions advanced by Sur Henry are of course exten- | 
sively discussed im the Register. it adds that Mr. Thom had been several 
days collecting evidence to establish the position of the merchants, and cites a 
number of alleged facts as proof that the scuffle with the Lascars was not the | 
real origin of the riot, but only a pretext. 

The Register of the 27th expresses apprebensions that the treaty will be | 
broken, founding them upon the substitution of Elepoo for Keying as imperial 
commissioner to complete the arrangements, and spon the little probability that 
the authorities of Formosa will be * condignly published,” as demanded by Sir 
Henry Pottinger, for their treatment of the Ann and Nerbudda captives 

The same Kegister contains an Imperial edict, dated November 13, and 
mentions another dated November 21, respecting the misconduct of the gene- 
rales to whom was entrusted the conduct of the war. The second of these 


and dismissed and have their heads cut off. ‘Ihe tone of these edicts certain- 
ly is not of the most friendly character to the barbarians 
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FRANCE.—TRIUMPH OF THE GUIZOT MINISTRY. 
The Paris papers bring us the result of the debate on the Seeret Service 
Money Bill, in the Chamber of ies. After a discussion, protracted to 
half-past seven o'clock, on Friday evening, the Chamber divided, when there 
were—For the amendment, 197; Against it, 242—Majority for Ministers, 45. 
The announcement of the aumbers Appeared to overwhelm the Opposition, 

while it elicited shouts of triamph from the frends of Government. 
e Paris papers of Sunday are for the most part taken up with the late de. 


feat in the Chamber of Deputies, upon which, however they advance little 
that is new or interestin . 


Notwithstanding the denial given in the highest quarter in Paris, that 
tiations for a commercial treaty were in progress between the French and Bri 
tish governments, the P 


aris journals contend that the conside: 
advanced, but that it would encounter serious pales. a ined 
_ The Commerce of Sunday states that “the commercial negotiations with 
Great Britain at present in progress cause serious uneasiness to the 


manufacturers, and that the committee which has been organised at Paris for 
the defence of the national interests has, in ¢ 


uence, addressed a memo- 
rial on the subject, in the form of a letter, to the Minister of Agneulture and 
Commerce.” 


* By the treaty in contemplation,” says the Commerce, “ it is posed 
maintain the existing prohibition against English woollen cloths, vee pond 
the importation of woollen stuffs on payment of a certain duty. The inemo- 
rial states that the consequence of such an arrangement would be that the 
English stufls would drive the French, whieh are now sufficient for the con- 
sumption of France, out of the market,” and that English labour would be 


The memorial goes on to state, that the capital employed in France in the 
manufacture of carded wool alone amounts to 80,000,000f, and supporte 
rede. paying each man, woman, and child employed, an average 

The memorial concludes by stating “ that a protective duty of 32 per cent. 
would not be sufficient to save from destruction the French woollen manufac. 
turers, that it would be highly dangerous to expose 214,000 operatives to the 
danger of British competition at a moment when the manufacturing interests 


,of England are in a state of crisis, according to the statements made in the 


Br ep 


According to 4 letter from Carpentras (Vaucluse), quoted by the Gazette de 


France, M. Thiers, the father of the ex-minister, died there a few days ago, at 
the advanced age of 83 





CANADA LANDS FOR SALE,ON A NEW PLAN. 


We observe from the remarks of several of our Canadian contemporaries, 
that the Canada Company have now adopted the Leasing System, in the dis- 
posal of their Lands, m the Crown Reserves, as well as in their extensive 
territory called the Huron District, consisting of about one million of acres, 
and from the manner in which the new system is spoken of, and the success 
which has attended its adoption in the Huron Tract, no question can exist as to 
its advantageous character, both to the poor Emigrant and to the Company. 
As, in regard to the former, it enables him at once to possess himself of land, 
and commence improving it, without parting with, as has hitherto frequently 
been the case, the small amount of money be may have possessed, and with 
which he had hoped to have purchased the means of making lis farm profitable 
—of going on with his improvements, and of supporting his family, tll his 

And 
in an equal degree are the Canada Company benefitted, as they thus increase 
the extent of their settlements by encouraging the introduction of a hardy 
industrious class of persons upon their lands, who will with ease pay the 


| amount of their engagements for them from the produce of the soil itself, and 


thus give triple value to their lands remaining Onsold 

There is a slight difference in the details of this system, as applied to the 
Crown Reserves and Huron Tract ; but we doubt not the Company will here- 
after see the advantage of assimilating the two plans 

At the present, the principle appears to be, that in the Crown Reserves the 
lands are offered for sale on the old system of a cash instalment of one fifth, 
and the balance in five annual payments, with interest— 

Or, under a lease of ten years, subject to an annual rent equal to the mterest 
on the cost price of the land, after the rate of 6 per cent., subject to a quit 
rent if paid within five years of such cxsh price with an advance of 1s, 2d. an 


| acre, or if paid between that period and the expiration of the lease 2s, 6d, an 


acre. Thus, if the cash price be 10s. an acre the rent will be 7 4-5d. per acre 


and the quit rent, if paid within five years, lls 3d. an acre, 
ten do. 12s. 6d. do 


And inthe Huron Traet, although the principle is somewhat similar, the de- 


tails are different, and more liberal towards the poor settler—as the annual pay- 
ments at the commencement are much smaller, increasing in a graduated 
scale till the close of the lease, when the leasee becomes, if he bave fulfilled 


his engagements, entitled to a deed in fee simple for the land without further 
payment. 


The rents being 
Ist year, 5d 


per acre, 7th year, 28, 2 5d, per acre, 
2d 7d - 8th 2s. 225d oe 
3d 10d. " Oth 26. Sd “ 
Ath Is. 3d “ 10th 20. 8 25d. “ 
5th ls. 7d, ved Lith 2s 10454. * 

ae Sth Is. Od o 12th de. 3 4-54. “ 


And so advantageous has this system been found in the Huron Tract as en- 
couraging the settlement of the land, that during the last year the Company 
appear to have disposed of 73,000 acres there, and the population of the tract 
to have increased, through new pvrchasers, upwards of 1,850, of whom 750 
are from older settlements in the Province—the remainder being newly arrived 
emigrants from Europe and the United States. It is, however, optional with 
the party applying for the land to take it up under the lease, or under the old 
system of one cash and five credit instalments, the object of the Company 


| being to adopt such systems as should suit the means of all classes, and even 


though the leasing ” 
’ 


stem be adopted the lessee may at any time convert his 
leasehold into a free 


old by paying the rents in advance on which a discount 


| of 5 58 percent. will be allowed, 


The soil and climate of the Huron Tract is represented as being equal, if 


| not superior, to any other part of the Province ; and perhaps a stronger evidence 


in ite favour could not be desired than is afforded in the fact, that, notwith- 
standing the falling off, which of late years has taken place in emigration to 
Canada generally, the population of the Huron Tract is represented as now 
exceeding 9,000, although the settlement of it was only commenced in 1829. 
The roads are of a superior description, and intersect the tract in various di- 
rections to an extent of apwards of 200 miles, and mills, shops, 

and tradesmen, places of religious worship, and schools for the education of 
youth are conveniently distributed throughout the settlement. 

As exhibiting the progressive success which has attended the exertions of 
this Company, the following table, taken from a report forwarded by thew 
commissioners from Canada to the court of Directors is at the present moment 
peculiarly interesting, since so much attention is directed to Canada, in the 
United Kingdom. 


Aggregate comparative statement of population and improved or cleared 
lands in the Huron Tract. 


Years. Population. Acres cleared. 
1834 : , . 2,694 . ye . 8,766 
1835 2,846 : ‘ 6,278 
1836 3,927 . 11,286 
1838 4,804 . 4,993 
1840 6,921 . 24,558 
1841 ; 7,101 . 34,401 
1842 , 8,950 34,558 


Although the population has been ascertained to the close of last year, the 
extent of clearing is only shown to the 3ist May. 

From the same channel as the foregoing, viz., the Reports of the Company's 
Commissioners, we learn that the Provincial Returns for 1841, give the popu- 
lation as 7,293, of which 

801 appear to be — 


1,761 ? Iris 

1,836 % Scotch. 

1,974 “ Canadian. 

435 “ from the Continent of Europe. 
208 “ United States. 


And belonging to the three great Churches of England, Scotiand and Rome - 
2,787 are of the Church of England. 


1,683 sg “7 Scotland. 
822 oo ¥ Rome 
A very pleasing feature of the increase which has taken place in the popula 
tion of the Company's Huron District, as represented to us, is the fact of #0 
many persons having been induced to leave native country for the express 
purpose of settling ommendations of 


in them, by the advice and repeated rec 
friends who had preceded 


them years previously, and located themselves un- 


der the Company 















be assumed that they did so in consequence of the company’s 
Territory possessing advantages superior to those afforded in their 


Whilst we are Oe nse epaciing subject, we are tempted to refer to 
a very useful cod leeorenting pamphlet published by the Canada Company in 
1, for the information of parties contemplating emigration, and 
which points out in the most conclusive manner, the advantages which have at- 
tended it to the industrious labouring classes. 
In that Ley is an abstract showing that the population of the Huron 
Tass. 01 the « of 1840, amounted to 5921, of which 
514 femilies bad entered the settlement altogether destitute 
of means save their own industry, and yet that their stock and 
improvements, were then worth ; : stare) 
1 families whose means were under £10, and yet that thei 
stocks and improvements were then worth Nee ws 
254 families whose means were under £50, and yet that their 
stock and improvements were thea worth wae 


£90,486 10s. 
10,424 00s. 
40,526 00s 





£141,436 10s. 

And that the total value of the cattle and improvements made on the lands 
amounted to the large sum of £242,287. 

And if to those large amounts, were added the amount paid on nt of 
their lands by those individuals from the produce of their own labours, and the 
largely increased value which those lands have obtained since they vere taken 
up, through those improvements and increased settlement, an aggregate of 
benefit would be shown as positively secured by emigration in favor of indi. 
viduals, who, flying from starving misery, have thus secured an independence, 
which would astonish even those who have long thought upon the subject. 

With indisputable facts like these before them, and which are most assidu- 
ously disseminated by the exertions of the Canada Company throughout the 
United Kingdom, it naturally strikes us as strange that those patriotic and 
charitable individuals and communities, from whom every English newpaper 
teems with appeals to the government and to humanity for aid in seconding 
their efforts for ameliorating the condition of the suffering labouring classes, do 
not devise some means by which, with the co-operation of the Canada Compa- 
ny, they might place a portion of the pias, pepusicn of their country on 
the waste lands of the Company in the Huron Tract. 

All that now appears necessary is to provide the means of conveying families 
to those lands, and supplying them with such necessaries as may be deemed 
absolutely requisite for the emigrant on occupying them, and for their support 
till they receive a crop from it. ; : 

The present terms of the Canada Company for the disposal of their lands, 
are 86 completely within the reach of all, that no effort need be made by those 
philanthropic individuals on that head ; for if the occupant of lands cannot 
manage to meet such trifling engagements from the produce of the land it-elf, 
emigration to it would be madness, and encoureging it inhuman. That the 
reverse is the fact hasbeen already shown. And, as the Company's Pros- 
pectuses will be found in the pages of this paper, we would conclude our re- 
marke by inviting, on behalf of i, the serious attention of all contemplating 
emigration, wherever from. 
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By the packet ship South America, from Liverpool, we have received Lon- 
don papers to the 7th ult. Extracts will be foufid in our columns. The in- 
telligence is not of vast importance, although it may be regarded as satisfac- 
tory in a political poiat of view. The triumph of Mr. Gizot and the French 
ministry over their opponents is complete, and avgurs well for the peace of 


government wil! regard all flour coming from 
Canada, as Canadian, even if the wheat be originally American. The cer- 
tificate of origin, we take it, will be dispensed with. This is a most important 
decision for the Canadian millers, and also, for the American corn-growers. It 
realizes our first view of the case, and results in what we predicted some time 
since. England requires a supply of ferinaceous food, and she prefers obtaining 
it from the United States to that of any other country, next to Canada, her own 
colony. Many persons here, think this illiberal, end insist that American flour 
should be admitted to British ports on the same terms as from Montreal or 
Quebec ; but is it not easy to see, that if England opens her ports to Boston 
and New York, she must also open them to vessels from Continental Europe ! 
And then will not the United States be exposed to the competition of Conti- 
nental Evrope '—to short voyages and cheap labour of the Russian peasantry ? 
If the ports of the Baltic be put upon the same footing as Montreal and New 
York, would not British agricultural skill and capital soon find its way to the 
north of Earope, and produce grain at arate so low as to throw the North 
American product out of the British markets! This point we have often in- 
sisted on before ;—it was also set forth in a letter to Lord Ashburton, and at 
the same time was laid before the British Cebinet. We are, indeed, glad to 
see it so fully acted upon. 


CHINA. 

The advices are to the 17th December from Canton, and to the 20th from 
Macao. An outbreak of the populace of that place occurred on the 7th of that 
month, apparently having for its object, the destruction of the British factories 
there; at least, such is the intention attributed to it by the newspapers we have 
before us, and in giving a relation of the particulars, ove says, “‘ The British 
flagstaff was an object of much interest through the evening. It was fired at 
the base, the flames crept slowly up the staff, which still stood steadfast until 
the fire reached the cap, there the cross-piece detained and increased the flames 
until the staff burnt through and the topmast slowly toppled down; a loud 
shout from the mob marked their triumph when it fell.” The damages done 
do not appear to be very great, two or three Hongs and a part of the British, 
as well as we can gather, were burned down and a sum of money stolen. On 
the following day, it is added, “the Governor learned the true state of the 
case, that the factories were not all burned, nor the foreigners all murdered, 
and that the portion of the mob which had the burning of the British Hong as 
its object, was satisfied and that he had only the thieves to contend with, he 
therefore ventured to interfere, and a strong body of soldiers at last appeared 
about noon and cleared the square of the lawless fellows who had been more 
than twenty-four hours in possession of it.” 

The English papers published at Macao, are loud in their denunciations of 
this outbreak, and seem to anticipate retaliatory measures and the establish- 
ment of a protective force at Canton, on the part of the British commanders. 
We certainly do not look forward to any such line of conduct from them. We 
think now, as we have always thought, that the occupation of the [sland of 
Hongkong was undertaken with a view to withdraw the British flag from the 
precarious position ia which it must necessarily be placed on the mainland, 
from the dangers so apt to arise from irritating quarrels with the people there, 
and to attract the Chinese to the new colony for all the purposes of trade, 
where these might be transacted under the protection of English law and civi- 
lization. A purpose, it appears to us, as politic as it was humane,—yet such 
a change in the channels through which commerce has heretofore flowed, could 
not be brought about by England alone. The old mart for purchase or sale, 
was naturally the most advantageous, and as foreign merchants could not be 
forbidden a resort to them, it was necessary to leave them open to the British 
until all, from a sense of insecurity and the embarrassments and losses they 
would experience, should fix from choice, their abode on the English Island, 
and make that the spot where all their enterprize should centre. 





Europe. The debate and trial of strength, which turned upon the question of 
the grant for the secret service money of the year, was long, able and satisfac- 
tory, and has produced the best effects upon the public mind in England. The 
aspect, then, of the French political horizon is serene, for the King with two 
such illustrious persons in his cabinet as Marshall Soult and M. Gizot, com- 
manding a large majority in the chambers, can pursue his course and carry out 
his policy unobstracted. We rejoice at this, for the policy of that monarch is 
such as to command the approbation of all Christendom. Europe has long 
been at peace, yet she needs repose now as much as at any former period. 
The arts of peace are taking root, and although they have struck deeply into 
the soil, they are not yet able to bear the rude blast of war. A continuance 
of the present tranquillity for another ten years will, in all probability, greatly 
wean men’s minds from the p»ssion of mutual destruction, and engender the 
love of peace, forbearance, and mutual good will. 

McNaughton, the murderer of Mr. Drummond, has been acquitted, on the 
ground that he was insane. This event has produced an intense feeling in the 
public mind throughout the country, because it is known that he was perfectly 
sane upon all points save that of hatred to the Minister, Sir Robert Peel. He 
wrote letters, conversed, and performed all the ordinary offices of life with 
perfect sanity; yet, the medical men who were summoned to give evidence as 
to the state of his mind, testified that he was labouring under monomania. 
Now, as the London Times very justly observes, it is high time to know, or to 
have some rule to distinguish sanity from insanity—that we may be able to say | 
where one ends and the other begins. All men have peculiarities on certain 
points ; and it is only necessary, it would seem, for one individual having a 


As connected with this occurrence, we learn a fact highly deserving of no- 
tice, for it brings to our knowledge a trait in Chinese institutions perfectly new. 
It appears that there is in Canton a place called “ Minctun Tane,” translated 
‘<Puptic Assempty Hatt,” in which the people assemble to consult upon 
their grievances, and make such representations to the Emperor, or his oficers, 
in relation to their grievances, as they may deem fit. There is such a hall in 
every town and city in the empire, and assemblies in them for political pur- 
poses are allowed by the penal code. Who would have thought to have found 
in China a counterpart of the Crown and Anchor, or Exeter Halli, in London— 
or Tammany Hall in New York! yet such these would seem to be, or some- 
thing very like them. A short time previous to the outbreak above mentioned, 
a meeting was held at “* Minetun Tano” in Canton, in name “ of the people of 
and near Canton, inimical to foreign intercourse,” which was called together 
on a rumour that the English were to have lands granted to them on Honan, 
opposite to the foreign Factories, and they passed resolutions in consequence 
of avery warlike character. This produced a reply from “ the learned Scho- 
which we give below, because it is really a moderate, sensi- 
ble document, and because it bears unequivocal testimony to the humane con- 
duct of the British Forces acting in China. 

Sir Henry Porrincer and Vice-Admiral Sir Hues Goven arrived at Hone- 
Kone from Amoy on the 2d December, and the former was lying off the Fac- 
tories at Canton, in a steamer, the day after the outbreak occurred. He had 
returned immediately to Hona-Kone, and we shall, no doubt, learn by the 
first overland mail which reaches us, the views entertained by those officers on 
the subject. We cannot conclude, however, without expressing our firm 


, 


lars of Canton,’ 





hatred to another, to work up his mind toa pitch of frenzy and then destroy 
him. The doctors, judges and jurors will pronounce it a case of monomania, 
and the murderer escapes. This alarming view of McNaugton’s case has 
attracted the attention of the highest legal characters in the House of Lords, 
and on the 5th of March, a discussion took place, having for its object some 
new legal provision to protect her majesty’s subjects. This discuesicn will be 
found among our extracts, and it will be seen that Lord Campbell was of opin- 
ion that some means should be taken to put monomaniac’s in a state of confine- 
ment before they have an opportunity of perpetrating such outrages as the case 
in question presents, We h.\e copied also the able article from the Times on 
the same subject. 

The case of McNaughton closely resembles that of Billingham, who shot 
Mr. Percival, in the lobby of the House of Commons, in 1812. Billingham 
was & mono-maniac, bat doctors were not so wise then as now, and he was 
hanged, at the Old Bailey, within one week after the murder. This man had 
been a merchant at Archangel, and had suffered some severities from the Rus- 
sian Government. Of these he complained to the British Ambassador at 


Petersburgh, Lord Gower, and to the Cabinet at home, but on invest igating the | 


matter it was found to be a case in which the British Government could noi inter- 
fere. Still Billingham thought he was entitled to redress, and as he could not 
obtain redress he determined to have revenge. He avowed on his defence, 


that he had no particular e i 
par nmity to Mr. Percival—he only wanted to sacrifice | j,Jiyidual in this land always fully practices the requirements of virtue! Or | 


| 
| must we also conclude that every English foreigner sets at nought the princi- 
ples of common sense and reason ' Have the patriotic gentry and people never | 


a cabinet minister, no matter which—he would even been contented with the 


life of Lord Gower, if he could have caught him, and seeing his lordship in 
court, congratulated him on his escape, 

Now, what was this but a case of monomaniat What was in McNanghton’s 
crime that entitled him to niore lenity than Billingham! 


Truly nothing, only 
that we have become so enlightened, liberal and refined that we confound mur- 
der with manslaughter, and criminals escape accordingly. It is time, then, 
that the law was revised—that human life be put under better safeguards, or 
monomania may become so common and fashionable that the Queen's subjects 
will not be safe at any hour of the day. From the unanimity which seemed to 
prevail among the Law-Lords, we hope to see a humane, proper, judicious act 
of Parliament passed without delay. 

We beg to call attention to the few remarks made by Lord Stanley in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of admitting Canadian Flour into Great 





| conviction, that from such occasional interruptions to harmony—which can 
scarce fail to occur out of the jurisdiction of British officers or Consuls—we 
| see nothing whatever to darken the cheering prospects which a free inter- 
course with the Chinese people offer to the commercial world. 


| ANSWER TO THE MANIFESTO OF THE GENTRY AND PEOPLE 

OF AND NEAR CANTON, INIMICAL TO FOREIGN INTER. 

COURSE.—Published at Canton. 

Whoever has studied the writings of Confucius, well knows his words, 
“That the man who does not feel any anxiety about what is far off, will, with- 
| out fail have sorrow near by,” and again, ** Be harmless, and then you will be 
undisturbed.” Whoever carries out these two principles of anxiety and harm- 
lessness to their full extent, there can be no doubt, is prepared for every emer- 
gency. At this time, the patriotic gentry and people have unitedly led on and 
| excited each other to protect themselves against the foreigners ; and to prepare 

themselves for any affair that msght happen before it came. They simply wish 
to remove every source of anxiety, however remote, and thus they probably 
| expect to prevent all sorrow that may be near. Such conduct indeed bears 
|the semblance of the greatest wisdom, but those who act thus have not 
examined very deeply, nor have they looked to the bottom of the matter. We 
| somewhat suspect they have lost their harmlessness, snd obtained instead an 
| empty disquiet. 
| Now, for natives and foreiguers together to enjoy a benevolence high as 
heaven, and subsist upon a kindness like the earth for thickness, cannot be 
| regarded as violating the dictates of reason. Can it be supposed that every 








| yet heard what Mancius said’ In the days of the Eastern Chau dvnasty, the 


| state Tsu was still numbered among uncivilized and barbarous states, but he | 


thus speaks, ‘Chin Liang was a native of Tsu. He came northward to study 
| in the middle kingdom, and among all those at the north who studied with him, 
not one could compare with him.’ We beg you who are learned seriously to 
consider this expression. If these English foreigners possess the military strat- 
egy which we know they do, it is not so entirely certain that they do not also 
possess literary rules. When they were carrying on the attack against the city 
of Canton, in the second, third, and fourth months of last year, can you remem 
ber one instance of their soldiers having disorderly murdered aman! Or, in al! 
their successive enterprises and engagements in the provinces of Fukien, 
| Chekiang, and Kiangnan, can you call to mind one instance of one of their sol- 
diers having killed a person against the rules of war! 
| Confucius has observed, “ In my intercourse with men, whom do I traduce 
or whom do I laed !” Now, if you will but observe the successive acts of these 


English, you will probably find that every act has not been so utterly 
to reason, nor so completely against common sense (as you seem to imagine). 
Their wish now to come up to the provincial city and dwell among us, must and 
will be made a subject of mutual deliberation, in which the feelings aud desires 

parties will be amicably consulted! and after which both can live to- 
gether neighborly. There is no evidence that they intend to come and by 
violence carry their point. 

If, however, you suppose otherwise. can you imagine that the English for- 
eigners, during the long time they have had intercourse with us, have had no 
spot, not even a foothold, on which to erect their dwellings, but that now they 
are compelled to put forth their strength and take forcible possession of this 
place, that they may have a quiet place to reside in! Whenever a man of 
talents undertakes a business, he ought repeatedly to turn it over, and reflect 
upon it, again and again, in order that he may completely exhaust whatever 
is praiseworthy and good in it, neither thjuring himself nor others, but accom- 
plishing the whole without detriment to any one. 

Now those who have set in motion and carried on this affair, have not merely 

acted upon what they themselves saw and knew to be true, but hearkening to 
rumours and dark surmises, they have acted thus impetuously and reckless of 
all consequences. They have d to themselves the name of the patriotic 
gentry and people, and have every where posted up their manifestoes. The 
have raised the ery, ‘ Guard against the foreigners,” but really they only wi 
to stir up commotion ; they wish to be reckoned as those who quiet the peo- 
ple, but they are in truth no otherwise than public demagogues; every wise 
man thoroughly sees through their intentions. 
_ We have reflected upon this matter, looking upon it in all lights; there is 
in fact nothing to cause apprehension in the country, but these factious people 
themselves are trying to stir up a commotion. Where then is the use of making 
such a buzz about this affair? 

This is a public statement by the learned scholars of Canton. 

Since the above was in type we have received later eccounts. It would 
appear that the presence of the two ladies had much to do with creating thc 
popular tumult. But we are surprised at the language held by Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger to the merchants ; and when they disagree as to the cause of the late 
calamities, how is it possible for us, at this distance, to form an adequate opin- 
ton? We give the intelligence as it is, and wait for more information before 
we venture an expression either of praise or censure of any one. 








The Peel Family in Parliament.—A correspondent writes us as follows :— 

“On referring to a Parliamentary list for 1802, it appears that Sir Robert 
Peel, Baronet, then represented Tamworth, that being the second Parliament 
in which he had served. He was the father of the present Prime Minister, and 
of Col. Jonathan Peel. The Baronetcy was created 29th November, 1800. 

“ The present Sir Robert Peel has for many years represented Tamworth, 
the present being the tenth Parliament in which he has served. He was born 
in 1788, and succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1830. 

“ Jonathan Peel, Surveyor General of the Ordnance, and a Colonel in the 
Army, is brother to the Prime Minister, and one of the members for Hunting- 
don. The present is the fifth Parliament in which he has served.” 





i> After giving the very able argument last week of Mr. Grattan, her ma- 
jesty’s consul! at Boston, on the Boundary, we could not in justice decline the 
synopsis of Professor Renwick's Report on the same subject. It will be found 
in the previous columns. 





PRIVATE TUITION. 


A Clergyman of this Dio cese. residing a convenient distance from the citv of New 
York, ina healthy and beautiful part of the country, and whose number of pupils 
is limited to six,can receive two young gentlemen into his family to board at edu- 
cate,on the Istof May next. Terms, which are moderate, and further particulars, 
may be learned by addressing, post paid, ‘‘ Preceptor,” or Mi. Sparks, at the office of 
the ** Churchman,” 111 Nassau street. 

Rerernences.—The Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, D. D., the Rev. the Rector and 
assistant ministers of Trinity church, and the Rev. Sam. Seabary, D. D., editor of the 
* Charchman,” New York. a ap 4t 


T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. ..The fifty-seventh anniversary of the St. George’s Socie- 
ty of New York, will be celebrated at the Astor House on Monday, 24th instant 
Dinner on the table at 5 o’clock 
Tickets may be had of the stewards : 

J. Kinder Bradbury, 72 Beaver street. 
Edmund Raldwin, 155 Broadway. 
James Stokes, 63 Broad street. 
H. ©. Hobart 21 Dorr’s Building Exchange place. 





a apls 2 
GENTLEMAN of acknowledgad scientific reputation and standing, is desirous to devote a 

i portion of his leisure hours to giving instruction in Matruematics, and would be glad to 

obtain a class, or to receive single pupils for that purpose. Apply for particulars at this office. 

a &—Jt 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTM aNnD 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil? 
succeed! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
for | London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, E.G.Tinker, | “ 10, “10, ** 20] % O97 « 97) toe 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, “ ©, »* BP, “ 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, jJ.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * J7, 17, “ 47 
Quebec, F HW Hebard,| * 10, * 410, “ 10) “ 97, “ O7, «© oF 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ak. Toe ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “* 17, “ 197 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, . o>. =e “im “ %, * 8, “ 89 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, “es, § 2, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, \w K. Bradish, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, ** 17, ** I7 
Toronto, hd i0) oom ee BR 


R. Gris:vold, so °9@, % 96, s 4 27 
Westminster, latwood, “em ity * Q0iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these pack ets will be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


XALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The cwner of the 
E Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLIFTON Looce,” having removed 
to the Home District.offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style ) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of antr.egular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen. and an excellent 
Cellar-—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock.” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island—Fort Schlosser—Navy 
island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
foest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with arunning 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with young 
bearing !rees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situated 
in the vicinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - hours. 

Ry Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, - - asia, - 24 hours. 

The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
Vil 

Teche gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him 
for the interest of his outlay— whilst the property will rapidly increase in vaiue. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as well as for its beauty. 

One-filth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can rernain on mortgage for a terin of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 

7 t , post-paid, to 
Apply by emf . Dr. B/RTLETT. Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada West. 
Apr. 8 3m 











Toronto, 1843. 


TEW MUSI€ —The following pieces of New Music are for svle by W. DUBOIS, 
N 285 Kroadway, New York and A. FIOT, 196 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
MAIDEN FROM AFAR; words by F. Schiller, adepted and arranged for the piano 
forte by J.C. Viereck 

THE SKYLARK’S MATIN CHIME, composed by R. Shrival 

YE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD, a bailad, words by W. Ball, Music by M. Bad- 
wn THIS CELESTIAL DWELLING, ARIA.—from Mozart’s celebrated opera the 
Enchanted Flute, transiated from the German, arranged for the piano forte by J. 8. R. 

1 SEE THEE SWEETLY SMILE, a romance, words by Rev. Dr. Bethune, music 
by Herman Thorbecke 

A. Fiot’s collection of easy Duetts, for two performers on t've piano forte, selected 
from the works of the best composers :—F] Zapateado Spanish Dance, Swiss Rondo. 
Was it pot at One! Oh no, we never Talk in French, a Song, words by Miss Leslie— 

sic by JI-L L. . é 

w Vasiations on a celebrated Barearolle of C, M. Weber, composed and arranged as a 
Duett for two performers on the piano forte, by H. Herz. 

Aria Cajus amman, from Rossini's ¢ elebrated Stabat Mater, arranged for the piano 
forte by H. Herz. ‘ ; 

Favourite Air, from Mereadunte’s Opera Ekza ¢ Claudio, with variations for the piano 
forte. by F. Bengmuller. 

Want a Cab! comic Song, dedicated to W. E. Burton. April 8. 
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